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Miss Gu^st, of Washington, D.C., was photographed at St. Cris- 
toph am Arlberg, Austria, in one of the silk parkas that are 
setting a new ski fashion. She is one of those really accom- 
plished and well-traveled skiers to whom all the slopes, prob- 
fents and equipment discu-wd in the 16 page.s of our skiing pre- 
view beginning on page 30 are well known, but being a dedicated 
skier she will read about them with the interest of a snow bunny. 
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63 


CiWiiKhi CmvexlWfti. 
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DOWN A ROAD CALLED LIBERTY. . . 

FREEDOM FOR HUNGARY'S STARS THROUGH SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 14 

An'dkB L.'VGUERRE reports from .UefhonrHf how he met Huiigarta)i nihletes and couches, at their 
request, and was asked what Sports Illustrated cowld do lo help them. The story of the lost days of 
the Games, their action and jKorjKfl moments 

OLYMPIC RESULTS: MELBOURNE’S MEDAL WINNERS S4 

A complete report, event by event, on the champiOMS who carried away Ike gold, silrer and bronze 

BASKETBALL’S ANIMAL KINGDOM 26 

As Rams and Bulldogs, Bearers njid Bears go into action, JEREMIAH Tax assesses teams and prospects 

SKIERS AWAY!: A PREVIEW OF AN EXCITING SEASON 30 

Coast to coast tdlh Ezra Bowen and Morten Lund, plus the latest equipment, and Mont TrembUmi In Color 

DOWN THE KEYS TO WONDERLAND 64 

For fisherman and tourist, a eomplrle guide by Regin.aLD WELLS to Floridn's great fishing grounds, 


with a foldoul map, the top fish and bow to gel them, and a Footloose Sportsman by Horace Sutton 
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6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail a.<<ks; In the light of the Olympic 4 
Games, what sport do you think is the be.st body developer? 
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In Color the latest ski styles: silk shirts and parka.s 

• Baseball: Robert Creamer reports on the meetings of the 48 
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• Motor Sports: Xenneth RudeEN describes the thrilling 
duels at Nassau's Race Week 

6 Books: For a sporting Christmas, here are .some choice .se- S2 
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6 Pro Football: A report on all the week's games and the 63 
confuswl race in the East by Tex Maule 
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T ill-’. FIRST CLUB of football men in this country, 
the Touch<lown ('lub of New York, last week i)resente<l 
its 19th annual award- to Sports Illustrated’s Herman 
Hickman. 

The award goi*s to "the individual who has rendered an 
unu.sual service or made an outstanding contribution of per- 
manent value to the game of football." The roster of its pre- 
vious winners defines (}uite simply, 1 think, its high stand- 
ards. They include Alonzo Stagg, I.x)u Little. Grantland 
Rice, Andrew Kerr, Glenn Warner, Robert Zuppke, Admiral 
Halsey, General MacArthur, Charles Caldwell. W. W. Hef- 
felfinger, Dana Bible and, last year, Herbert Crisler. 

In making the presentation, Jack Mohr, president of the 
club, said: "As a player in college, an alltime All-America 
as a guard at the University of Tennessee in 1931, as a pro- 
fe.ssional player with Brooklyn, as assistant coach at Army 
and head coach at Yale, as an interpreter an<i re|>orter of the 
game on radio and television and as a writer, Herman Hick- 
man has more than met the conditions of this award. The 
facts I have mentioned about him are familiar to everyone 
who knows football and who knows Hickman. An<l I should 
add that it is not possible to know one without the other. 

"There are further reasons for our awanl to Hickman this 
year. As a member of the .staff of Sports Illpstrated, he 
wrote last August a two-part article, The (’risis in College 
Football, which squarely and constructively faced the threat 
of profes-sionalism to college competition. And he conceived 
Sports Illustrated’s Silver Anniversary All-America, 
which later this month will honor 25 college lettermen of 25 
years ago who today have added to their .success as players 
the even greater accomplishment ofdistinguishe<l citizenship. 

"For all these things it may be truly said that Herman 
Hickman has rendered unusual .service to the game." 

And next week, in its special year-end issue. Sports Illus- 
trated will announce the sidections by the 24-man board 
of judges, Herman Hickman, chairman, for the first Silver 
Anniversary All-America. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 


MY SIN 

... a most 

provocative perfume! 



LANVIN 



ARTHUR DE YOUNG 


I 


I lilt 

giimuii.<lic cliompi'’i 
IHOT-IHOS 


Gymnastics, the* most 
Kraceful sport. There 
is no close second. It 
dovelop.s a perfect phy- 
I siqup and does not 
mcTel.v inas.saH'’ the 
muscles, as in .swimmioK. Furthermore, 
R.vmnastics develops a perfect .sense of tim- 
inK and it can he used mildly late in life 
to keep the body trim. 


HOTBOX 


The Question: 


In the light of the Olympic 
(iamef^, what sport do yon 
think is the best body 
developer? 


LOUIS SOBOL 

llftiml MCU'spIf/MT-S 

Syiidictilfd olumitiitl 


The judiciou.s use of 
one's forearms to push 
away from the dinner 
and cocktail tables. I 
built a .stalwart phy- 
sique of 1:11 pounds 
with this exercise and I've held it for 2'J 
years. My father is 83 and weighs 1:18 
pounds. He has never exercised in his life 
and doesn't intend to. Neither do I. 



DR. PETER V. KARPOVICH 

Sprhiglifld Collf'je 
limeiircb pit yxinlixjint 


To develop the hotly 
so it looks slroOK anil 
fit. weight lifting is 
the best. For speed and 
endurance, running or 
swimming are good 
body developers. Hut since you pin me 
down to one sport, I think that swimming 
is the Hi'S! single sport that will develop 
all the muscles. 



ADMIRAL JERAULD WRIGHT. USN 




Supreme Allitd 
C’owimimdcr, Alhuilic 


- Swimming is the best 
for the average N'a\y 
' • man. However, ' ■ ' 

M Heet, there 


V. ' • man. However, in the 

I^LJM ^here other 

considerations, .\inong 
them are morale, gen- 
eral athletic activity and keen competi- 
tion. From an all-round point of view, no 
sport compares with football, which re- 
ijuires top contlitioning. 


CAPTAIN C. ELLIOTT LOUGHUN, USN 

r.S. S'avul Aradnuy 
Pireelur of Atkkticu 


Considering general all- 
round ileVelopment, 1 
think wrestling, swim- 
ming and gymnastics, 
in that order, are the 
best. However, any 
compe*titive sport is a good body developer. 
That's why the Naval Academy make.s 
competitive sports compulsory for every 
midshipman. 



GENERAL CHARLES B. LYMAN 

H'csfchc.sfrr, Pa. 
Ilri'fder uf nic<' liurnes 


Football. I should 
know. 1 played on the 
1913 West Foini team, 
the first Army team 
ever to play Notre 
Dame. Football not 
only makes u boy hard as a rock, but it's 
the greatest teacher of .sportsmanship. I 
think every boy in the U.S. should be 
taught on some level to play football. 

roniiiiucd on page 7 
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Gabanaro— America's most popular sport shirt 


ARROW- 



Arrow Gabanoro is worn b)’ men who 
like their comfort with a bit of dash. Its 
fine lightweight rayon gabardhie comes 
in 20 colors, exclusively tailored with 
the neater Araf()Id Ctdlar. “Sanforset” 
for lasting fit. CAuett, Peabody fsr Co., Inc. 


Shirts, $5.9S; slocks, $10.95: jackets, $45 up 

arrowy- 

casual WEAR • first in fashion 




WHICH SPELLING IS CORRECT FOR YOU7... 



□ KING'S RANSOM 

If yon floor a r.in* imported Seottli, 
then die short, old-world sjrelliiig i.s 
uirreet for yon. So is King's Hansom. 
Its nnexeelled flasor and wannth make 
it the Seofeli fumed ■'Hontul the World.” 

eifSOfO SCOTCH a-.r.HY M PROC? 


I I OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN 

If you prefer the mellow (la\ or of fine 
Bonrhon, the .American spelling. No. 2, 
is right for yon. ..and Old Keiilneky 
Tuveni KM) Proof Bond — finest of all 
preininin Bourhons— is yonr lu'st ehoiee. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WMiSKtr 

100 PROOF • aoni.coaN-eoND 


[ I HOUSE OF LORDS 

•Again, the No. 1 spelling is <-orreet for 
this fine whisky— as it is for all im{)orts. 
However, nnliki- any other Scoteh. 
House of Lords is es|X'eially treasured 
for its sliglitK lighter, nhider fknor. 

BLENDED SCOTCH w-iSKY «6 PROOF 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 


^^rJisCuct 


.OUlSVIlLf. KENTUCKY 





HOTBOX 

continued from ptigc i 


JACK SAUNDERS 

Hitxiuii 

Fnrmi r \otre Dame 
fiiotiHil! pluwr 

Has.l)all. It's a 
body dcvolopr-r than 
football and chanc«*s 
of gpiiinK permanent 
injuries are mueh less. 
Take Dave Sitne of 
Duke as an example. He developed as a 
baseltall player. It took tremendous pres- 
sure to persuatle him to lake time from the 
name he li.\.-s and devote it lo traek. 



ROSCOC McGOWEN 





praelicedin rolleni-si 
ilinn is the national 
result the Turkish 
rampainner in the w 


N.V, Times 
Spor/XHTJpT 

Wresilinn. I don't 
mean the TV variety, 
not with the pot bellies 
some of those clowns 
carry urountl, I mean 
amateur wrestling as 
in<i n.vmnasiums. Wres- 
sport of Turkey. As a 
atldier is the tounhest 
orld. 


W. K. STRIPLING 

Fori Worth, Tvxax 

ii 

Hrpnrtineiit xlurr 

Z ' ■ 

1 Football. There's a lot 


more to the xaine than 
developinx muscles. 


To me, "best body de- 
veloper" shouhl mean 
min<l as well a.s bodv. 

FwiilvallteachesspDrtsman.shipuml at tracts 
players whose marks are often above the 

■■olIcKe aviTiiKi'. .-\ll you have to do is read 
SiMiKTs li.l.fSTRATKP to know that. 


RALPH J. FURCy 


('(iliimhiii ritirtrxili/ 

.4//</<r»r lliriTlur 


There's no one answer. 

<lepen<is on your 
pur|M)se. Feneinir. bii- 
kelball and wre.stlinn 
arenreat developers of 
anility, musi-ular con 
trol and Tel1ex(.s. For sheer muscular dev . ' 
opnient, football is best. Weight liflinj; is 
l«M) n-siricted, It develops bin muscles an<l 
chest, but you can only lift. 

ciinliiiucd on next jniye 





New g reaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


Tfu' I'ciiili inan alsne is as ontiloorsy 
as Ills sliaiiUy friend. Bid lie manages 
to keep bis liair ii<-at-aiid does it 

.Mil l dryinjj evliosnie lo sun. wind 
or morning sliower, he uses new 


Vilalis Nsitb V-7. th. nu.lsiless 
groominii rlisi n\ i i v. N’italis keeps 
hair in pl.ive all <lav willioiit a plas- 
ler.alalown look. Tty it. Von'll like it. 


VITALIS HAIR TONIC WITH V-7 




/^LUFTHANSA 



Wonderful 
LUFTHANSA all- 
expense Ski Tours 
to Austria, 

France, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland. 


•Down payment 
on 17-day Tour to 
Garmisch-Kloslers. 
Send for 
Ski Tour folders 
See your 
Trovcl Agent. 


LUFTHANSA 


555 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 17 • MU 2-9100 

OFKICKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Photography 

has changed 
since 1830... 


but the good taste 
of Teacher’s 

never changes! 



In a claSH by itgelf Hince IS30 


Teacher’s 

^ HIGHLAND CREAM 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
86 PROOF Schietfehn & Co,, New York 


HOTBOX 


coniinutd from page 7 


SKIERS 

EVERYWHERE 

LOVE... 


HARRY STUHLOREHER 

Dnf Ilf Siiire 
Ihimr'it ftnni'd 
Fiiiir ll»riti-mrii 

F oot bull is first ; there’s 
no question about it. 
Swimming is second. 
In football, you not 
only have to develop 
the body to be tough, 
but you must develop loo.sc-ne.ss too. So 
you'retoughfor contact and loose for move- 
ment. Anyone who plays football is in bet- 
ter condition for the rest of his life. 



BILL WHITEHOUSE 

Ali<' networks 
MiDniiji r of sjHirl.t 


Boxing. Thai's why we 
call it the manly art 
of self-defense. Boxing 
develops the arms, 
legs, back and stomach 
muscles. It develops 
reflexes to a keen edge. The good boxer has 
endurance and determination. Few persons 
would care to tangle with a Jack Dempsey 
or a Gene Tunney. 



DOUGLAS R. MILLS 

f ‘ni'rrrx»7i/ of llliniyis 
Athletic Itirector 


Wrest lingor.swimming 
are the leaders in body 
developing. These 
.sports are particularly 
good developers of the 
upper part of 1 he body. 
Ot her -sport.s encompass a larger area, h’oot- 
ball, ba.seball, basketball and tennis, in ad- 
dition to being good body developers, also 
quicken the reflexes and teach timing. 





(BRIN-YA) 


The "Shirt of Sports" 

With the Insulation 
Built Right In 

\\ hethcr vou’rc a i>epinner or an 
cxjterl. ■■I5r\njc" is llu* ideal under- 
sliirl for YOU. I he sensational new 
Air Net Weave keeps ton ttarm 
wIh'h it’s cold, cool win-n it's hot, 
heljts evaporale iiKiislure. keeps 
outer eh)ltiing frt>ni stiekinp or 
eliiiein^. eives you eoin]»lete prc»- 
terlion. su|K*rl) comfort! Al leading 
sports and department stores. 

Sizes 

Small, Medium, Large, Extra Large 

Shirts— $3^^ each 
Matching Longies for men and 
women— 54 ^^ pair 


NEXT WEEK: 

What would you do if you 
were giren the Pittsburgh 
Pirates as a Christmas 


Conlart: 

F. .A. Mactllucr Inc. Sales rep., 
501 Filth Axe.. .New 'l..rk. N. 


Norwejiiaii Amcruan Knitting Mills 
Bennington. Wniioat 
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COMING 

EVENTS 


A 


million 



• TV 'A' COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 

ALL TIMES E.S.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHER- 
WISE NOTED 



Dotkclball 

(College lournsments) 

Birmingham Classic (through Dec. 15) Sirming- 
ham. 

Chicago Invitational (through Dec. 15). Chicago. 
Steel Bowl (through Dec. 15). Pittsburgh. 

Basing 

9 Yama Bahama vs. Jimmy MartineT. middle- 
9 weights (10 rds.), Cleveland Arena. Cleveland, 
10 p.m. (NBC). 

Football 

All-American Junior College football game. Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Tonnif 

U.S. Davis Cup Team vs. India, Interzone final, 
Perth. Australia (through Dec. 16). 


SATUltDAY, DECEMMU 15 


Batkclboll 

(leaidwvg college geenes) 

Army vs. Columbia, West Point, N.Y. 

Brown vs. Penn, Providence. 

Colorado vs. Southern Cat.. Boulder, Colo. 
&)nnecticut vs. Boston College, Storrs, Conn. 
Cornell vs. Harvard. Ithaca. N.Y. 

Dayton vs. Cincinnati, Dayton. 

Kansas State vs. Indiana, Manhattan, Kans. 
Kentucky vs. Maryland, Lexington. Ky. 

Manhattan vs. Syracuse; St. John's vs. Rhode 
Island : Mad. Sq. Garden. New York. 

Miami vs. Florida, Coral Gables. Fla. 

Michigan vs. Butler, Ann Arbor. Mich. 

Missouri vs. Arkansas. Columbia. Mo. 
Washington vs. Kansas. Seattle. 

Yale vs. Dartmouth. New Haven. Conn. 
(Professional) 

Boston vs. St. Louis. Boston. 

Rochester v$. New York. Rochester. 

9 Syracuse vs. Philadelphia. Syracuse, 2:30 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Feorboll 

Cotfeyville (Kans.) Junior College vs. Grand Rap- 
ids(Mich.). Junior College, Nall. JCAA bowl game. 
Los Angeles. 

9 Notre Dame School (Kerrville, Texas) vs. McKees- 
port Optimist Midgets (McKeesport. Pa.). Milk 
Bowl, ^n Antonio, 2:45 p.m. (Mutual). 
(Professional) 

9 Philadelphia vs. New York, Philadelphia (CBS*). 

Hackey 

Detroit vs. Chicago, Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Boston. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. New York, Toronto, 

Her»» Rocing 

PlmlicoCup,S15,000.3-yT.-oWs&up.21/16m., 
Pimlico, Md. 

Coral Gables Handicap. JID.OOO. 3-yr.-olds & up, 
6 f.. Tropical Park, Fla. 

Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Regatta, Class-boat 
racing, Newport Beach, Calif, (through Dec. 16). 



dollars 

worth 

oT 






★ NEW disc brakes 

★ NEW High-Port Cylinder 
Head 

★ 110 miles per hour 

★ 100 horsepower 

★ 0‘50 mph in 8 seconds 

★ Up to 30 miles per g 

★ Combines sports car 
performance with 
family convenience 


NEW IB57 TRIUMPH TR-3 


Batkelbell 

(Professional) 

Fort Wayne vs. New York, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Minneapolis vs. Rochester, Minneapolis. 

eotdinutd on next page 


Write for free brochure and list of dealers. $2625 plus tax and license 
at U. S. ports of entry. Wire wheels, rear seat and hard-top extra. 

STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY. INC. • 122 E. 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 
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YOUR KEY 
TO BETTER 
SKIING 


THE BASS 
TEMPO'57 




my Mommy... 

Ar cnR. 


COMING EVENTS 

C0KfJKue<f from page 9 


Philadelphia vs. Boston. Philadelphia. 
Syracuse vs. St. Louis, Syracuse. N.Y. 
Foolboll 

Professional (CBS*) 

• Washington vs. Pittsburgh. Washington, D.C. 

• Chicago Bears vs. Detroit, Chicago. 

• Los Angeles vs. Green Bay. Los Angeles. 

Heckay 

Boston VS. Toronto, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Detroit. Chicago. 

New York vs. Montreal. New York. 



Botkalball 

(College tournament) 

Carrousel Tourney. Charlotte, N.C. (through 
Dec. 19). 

(Leading college games) 

Arkansas vs, Wichita, Fayetteville. Ark. 

Butler vs. Michigan State, Indianapolis. 

6)Iorado vs. Idaho. Boulder. Colo. 

George Washington vs, Virginia Military Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 

Illinois vs. San Francisco. Champaign, III. 

Iowa vs. Loyola (La.). Iowa City. Iowa. 

North Carolina vs. Maryland, ()hapel Hill. N.C. 
Tulane vs. Baylor. New Orleans. 

Vanderbilt vs. Texas, Nashville. 

Boxing 

• Italo Scortichini vs. Wilfie Greaves, middle- 

• weights, (10 rds.), St. Nick's, New York. 10;30 
p.m. (Du Mont-TV; Mutual radio). 


TUISDAY, QtCSMBUt IB 


Botkalball 

(Leading college games) 

CaliTornia vs. Kansas. Berkeley. Calif. 

Dayton vs. Louisiana Slate. Dayton. 

Duke vs. Kentucky, Durham. N.C. 

Georgia Tech vs. Georgia. Atlanta. 

La Salle vs. Indiana. Philadelphia. 

Oregon State vs. Missouri. Eugene. Ore. 

Penn vs. Temple. Philadelphia. 

St. Louis vs. Louisville, St. Louis. 

West Virginia vs. Richmond, Morgantown, W. Va. 
(Professiorral) 

Fort Wayne vs. St. Louis; New York vs. Boston; 
Mad. Sq, Garden, New York, 



Bofkelboll 

(Leading college games) 

Columbia vs. Dartmouth. New York. 

FOfdham vs. Holy Cross, New York. 

Harvard vs. Brown, Cambridge. Mass. 

Miami vs. Texas A&M. Coral Gables. Fla. 

Oregon vs. Missouri, (iorvallis. Ore. 

Syracuse vs. Cornell. Syracuse. N.Y. 

Tennessee vs. South Carolina. Knoxville. Tenn. 

• Pa* McAteer vs. Spider Webb, middleweights, 

• (10 rds.). Chicago. 10 p.m. (ABC). 



Brand names foundation, INC. ao/rpthave. •newyoiuci6, n.y. 



Bavketboll 

(Leading college games) 

Arizona State vs. California. Tempe. Ariz. 
Bradley vs. Wisconsin, Peoria, 111. 

La Salle vs. North Carolina State; Villanova vs. 
Indiana; Palestra. Philadelphia. 

Minnesota vs. Kansas State. Minneapolis. 

New York vs. North Carolina ; Iona vs. St. Bona- 
venture; Mad. Sq. Garden, New York. 

Wake Forest vs. Alabama. Winston-Salem. N.C. 
(Professional) 

Rochester vs. Minneapolis. Sara toga Springs, N.Y. 

Hockty 

(College tournament) 

Hamilton College Christmas Tournament, Clin- 
ton, N.Y. (through Dec. 22). 

coirttHi/etf on page IS 
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Cold B«r 
tjctrd Quality 


» SCOTCH WHISKV 

SCOTCH whiskies y 

Extra 

Of SCOTLANO 

*L(noio and lOTTlfP jf/ 


^COTLANP 

[^'•UTO«S fO« 

•'NS iHCOBAOIt*TtO;_ 



IF you INSIST ON GIVINO 
YOUR FRIENDS GIFTS AS 
GOOD AS YOU WANT FOR 


YOURSELF... 



H*r«'s Early Tlm«» Jingl* ball 
gift box all raady to giva 


THROWING A SMALL 


PARTY OR TWO? 



Buy tha naw Early Tlmaa 
Holiday TWO-PAK 


HAVING A LOT 
OF GUESTS? 



Your rat a liar has tha Early Timas 
Holiday SIX-PAK 


FOR THE SEASON OF 
PARTIES AND AS AN 


EXTRA SUPPLY OF GIFTS 



Buy Early Tlmaa by tha caaa 


EARLYTIMES 



364 days a year of enjoyment point to the holiday 
use of this remarkably good whisky. Of all the 
fine whiskies made In Kentucky. ..and these are the 
world’s best.. .Kentuckians themselves overwhelm- 
ingly choose Early Times over all other straight 
whiskies. You know you’ll enjoy a bourbon with 
a recommendation this good. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY. LOUISVILLE 1. KENTUCKY • 86 PROOF 






COMING EVENTS 

ojulinued from page 10 


(Professional) 

Boston vs. OelroH, Boston. 
Montreal vs. Toronto, Montreal. 



fiaskeloall 

(College tournaments) 

Cincinnati Tournament, Cincinnati (through Dec. 

22 ). 

University of Kentucky Invitational, Lexington, 
Ky. (through Dec. 22). 

(Leading college games) 

Georgia vs. South Carolina, Athens, Ga. 
Washington vs. Colorado, Seattle. 

Boxing 

• Caspar Ortega vs. Tony De Marco, welterweights 
9 (10 rds.). Mad. Sq- Garden, New York, 10 pm. 
(NBC). 

ChiMgo vs. New York, Chicago. 



Baskelball 

(Leading college games) 

Arizona vs. California, Tucson. Ariz. 

Brigham Young vs. Bowling Green Slate, Provo, 
Utah. 

Butler vs. Purdue, Indianapolis. 

Canisius vs. Alabama, Buffalo. N.Y. 

Cornell vs. Brown, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Holy Cross vs. North Carolina : Dartmouth vs. Syr- 
acuse, Boston Garden, Boston. 

Iowa vs. Kansas State, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Kansas vs. Wisconsin. Lawrence, Kansas. 
Louisville vs. Notre Dame, Louisville. 

Loyola (La.) vs. Louisiana State, New Orleans. 
Manhattan vs. Connecticut; St. John's vs. Utah, 
Mad. Sq. Garden, New York. 

Miami vs. Houston. Coral Gables. f\a. 

Michigan vs. Pittsburgh, Ann Arbor. Mich. 

Ohio State vs. Tulane, Columbus, Ohio 
Oklahoma vs. Rice, Norman, Okla. 

Oklahoma ASM vs, Detroit, Stillwater. Okla. 
Selon Hall vs. Boston College, South Orange, N.J. 
Siena vs. Niagara, Loudonville, N.Y. 

Southern California vs. Missouri, Los Angeles. 
Tennessee vs. Stanford, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Vanderbilt vs. Nebraska, Nashville. 

Washington vs. Colorado, Seattle. 

West Virginia vs. North Carolina State, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

(Professional) 

• Boston vs. St. Louis, Boston, 2:30 p.m. (NBC). 
Rochester vs. Minneapolis, Rochester. 

Hotkey 

Montreal vs. Detroit, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Dade County Handicap, $10,000, 2-yr.-olds, 6 f., 
Tropical Park, fia, 

Yuletide Handicap, $5,000 2-yr.-olds, 5!4 f., 
Fairgrounds, New Orleans. 

Foolboll 

• Aluminum Bowl, Montana State vs. St. Joseph's 

• (It'd.), Little Rock, Ark,. 2 p.m. (CBS). 


SUNDAY, DECeMAiR 79 


Basketball 

(Professional) 

Fort Wayne vs. Boston, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

New York vs. Philadelphia, Mad. Sq. Garden, 
New York. 

Syracuse vs. Minneapolis, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Football 

Professional (CBS*) 

• Baltimore vs. Washington, Baltimore. 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Boston. Chicago. 

Detroit vs. Montreal, Detroit. 

New York vs. Toronto, New York. 

*See local listing. 
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DOWN A ROAD 


PHOTOGRAPH.S BY JOHN G. ZIMMRRMAN 


How Hungarian athletes in Melbourne 
approached Sports Illustrated to ask 
for help in coming to America — and 
how 35 made the decision for freedom 


. Thene men and ivomen were subjected to 
no pressure or propaganda. They had no contact 
u'ith any U.S. official. They sought out repre~ 
sentatii'cs of Sports Illustrated . . . and asked 
what Sports Illustrated would do to help. . . 


by ANORE LAGUERRE 

Chief SI Correspondeni at the Olympics 

E “ss THAN' 48 HOURS before the Melbourne flame 
was officially doused, two men in ill-fitting civilian 
clothes walked the last time through the Olympic 
Village. It was dusk, they spoke no word, and they trod 
— by one of those dramatic coincidences which occa- 
sionally brighten the drab hues of reality — a road 
named Liberty Parade. 

In silence they were let through the guarded exit 
and in silence they climbed into a car waiting for them, 
by agreement, at the flagpole from which flew the 
Hungarian flag. They were driven to a private home 
on the outskirts of Melbourne. 

The two men were named Zoltdn Torok and R6b- 
ert Zimonyi. They were the first Hungarians to make 
the break from their teams, their families and their 
homes in the hope of finding a new life in a country 
which, for 10 years, their own government's propa- 
ganda had vainly sought to depict as the epitome of 
selfishne-ss and vidou-s exploitation — the United States 
of America. 

Although some medals were still to be awarded and 
the colorful, traditional closing ceremonies remained to 
be performed in the presence of bigwigs like the Duke 
of Edinburgh and Avery Brundage, the departure of 
tho.se two men marked the real beginning of the end of 
the XVI Olympiad. 

For three weeks political and national differences 
had been submerged for the greater and more immacu- 
late glory of sport. Now the Hungarians, before all 
others, were feeling free to consider themselves a.s in- 
dividuals instead of athletes bound by the Olympic 


oath and .spirit. Others had already taken the same de- 
cision as the first pair but had to wait before imple- 
menting it. Thus, minutes after the Hungarian gym- 
na.sts had made their la.st public appearance (their 
women, according to non-Russian judges, were the best 
of all), the entire team was similarly whisked away 
from the West Melbourne Stadium to a safe and secret 
destination. Some of the all-conquering water polo 
players had hardly dried themselves and tucked their 
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CALLED LIBERTY 



gold medals into their pockets before they were unob- 
trusively driven off. The sabre fencers, also gold med- 
alists, followed suit. 

T wo transport planes had been chartered to take the 
Hungarian delegation back to Budapest, and many 
athletes hesitated until the last minute over a decision 
as tough as any to face a man in an average lifetime. 

It must not be wondered at that all have not jumped 
at the chance of breaking for freedom. It is not that 


Hungarian athletes are Communists; few of them 
seem to be. In some cases, straightforward self-interest 
introduced the element of doubt. Olympic champions 
are important people in countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, relatively much more important than they are in 
free countries. They have assured, privileged positions 
involving little or no work outside their training which 
guarantees them a standard of living far above the 
continued on ne-xt page 
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av«‘raK«' in Up<l-<lomiriated lands. On iiur.sidt* uf Ihp ft-nce 
tlipy wouUl find frocdoin and opportunity l)Ut in most 
casfs they would have to work hard for a living in .strange 
surroundings and po.s.sildy at unfamiliar tasks. Most, 
though, were held hack hy thouglits of their families and 
dependents. Even if reiative.s were not victimized as a re- 
sult of an athlete’s escape, many would be depriveil of their 
men's sujjport, and that at a time when Hungary is sulTer- 
ing de.sperate jioverly. (The Communists in Budapest sent 
numerous telegrams to Hungarian atliletes in Melbourne 
imploring them to come home which were signed with the 
name.s of wives or other relative.s. The.se the athletes recog- 
nized as phony, either because they had already re<-eived 
smuggled messages which advised the contrary or hecau.se 
the cables were not sent in some simple code on which they 
had agreed with (heir families before leaving.’ 

The Hungarian delegation in Melh()urne numbered 
around 17d. I’erhaps 6d of these were officials, includ- 
ing secret police. Of the 110 athletes and coaches, about 
55 have decided to take the risk of choosing freedom. 
The majority of these 5.5 — aixmt .'IS of them — want to go 
to the U.S. 

These men and women are subjected to no pressure or 


proi)aganda. They had n<» contact with any C.S. official. 
They .sought nut repre.senlatives of Si'OKT.s Il.l.fSTUATKP. 

Three times— early in the nmrning in a remote c«»rner(»f 
a deserted training ground, in the midtile of the busy 
luncheon hour i»i my hotel rotim, late at night in a friendly 
home outsifle the city— 1 met Hungarian athlett>s and 
coaches, each time at their reiiuest, and was asked what 
Spokts 1i.i.ustk.\tki) woultl do to help tliem. 

To all I rejilied that, in the case of athletes or coaches 
who decitled to apply for admittance to the I'.S., SiM)itTS 
IlJ,USTKATJ;i) would be haftpy and proud to facilitate their 
transportation and entry, to .Hpon.s«)r a tour of .-American 
citie.s, and to do all in its p<iwer to aid in arranging the 
permatient settlement of individual athletes. It is fair to 
say that our offer powerfully influenced many Hungarian 
decisions. While it was not for us to urge the decision 
itself, it .seemed our moral responsibility to prevent any 
decision injani.d going to the I’.S. from being taken solely 
because of some relatively miiior material dilfieully 
which we could help overcome. Now we can as fairly trust 
that lho.se who freely decided to come were wisely and 
happily inspired. 

.\ score of Hungarian athletes have chosen to seek asylum 
in other countries for reasons easily understandable. A 
few prefer France or Italy because they are free countries 
close to their homeland. Milialy Igloi, the internationally 




famous athletic coach and the Svengali of the Hungarian 
track squad, and Las!!l6 Tabori, the sub-four-minute miler, 
hesitate between North and South America. Istvan Rozsa- 
vblgyi, another great miler and like Tabori world famous, 
endured agonies of uncertainty and hourly changed his 
mind. No one will mock his indecision. He finally agreed 
to return to Budapest. 

The pair which made the first-night escape from the 
Olympic Village apparently never had any doubts. Zoltan 
Tdrbk, a big, gray-haired man of 57 with the farseeing blue 
eyes of a sailor, is Hungary’s chief rowing coach. This was 
his fourth Olympics as competitor or coach. A native of 
Budapest, Tdrbk ha.s never visited the U.S. and has no rel- 
atives there, but he has made friends with Jack Kelly and 
hopes of find a home in Philadelphia. ‘T decided to try 
to get to America when 1 was with the team in Prague,” 
h« said. 

I asked Tdrbk why he had not tried to get away when 
he had left Hungary on previous occasions. “This last re- 
volt of the people gave me the impulse. It made me feel we 
could be free men again,” he said. 

His companion, y9-year-old Rdbert Zimonyi, coxswain 
in the Hungarian four-oars, bronze medalist at the London 
Games of 1948 and a Hungarian national champion for 22 
years, feels much the same way. He .said, with all the fire 
his 114-pound frame could muster, 'T want to go to 


America to learn and to teach freedom. I have a mother 
and sister in Hungary. I will send them money. I do not 
fear reprisals against them. Too many are leaving Hungary. 
There is too much disorganization. I want to live in Amer- 
ica, but I want to go home when Hungary is free.” 

Most of them spoke with the same simplicity. A woman 
athlete, Olga (Jyarmati, a striking, dark-eyed blonde who 
won the broad jump gold medal in the 1948 Games, talked 
of the “great spiritual depression” which had prevented 
her from performing at her best in Melbourne. She spoke to 
me just a few minutes after she had made up her mind. 
“Home, I am a clerk. 1 do not know what I shall do when 
I arrive in America. I shall look.” 

There are a few whose nationalistic role in the recent 
turmoil in Hungary has made them afraid to return. Such, 
by his own statement, is the most important (in an official 
sense) defector of all. This is LSszld Nadori, chief of staff of 
the Hungarian Sports Ministry and one of the two secre- 
taries of the Hungarian Olympic Committee present in Mel- 
bourne. Nadori, a personable and evidently brilliant young 
man of 83, who speaks English, French, German, Dutch 
and Polish (“I learned them all from books”), describes his 
official functions as that of coordinator of all Hungarian 
sports events. In the U.S., says Nadori, he wants to eschew 
politics and “live in silence.” He wants to pursue studies 
CA^nlhined on next page 
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in a postgraduate course at Sprinttfiold College, where 
he has a friend. 

Tlm.s the Melhourne Games which had begun in the 
shadow of the Hungarian tragedy end with a dramatic re- 
minder of tliat same tragedy: yet the Games have run 
their course, swept along by the tremendous wave of 
Australian enthu.sia.sm, almost entirely free of disagreeable 
incident. Onlj,' in (he eJosing days tlifi thi" strain begin to 
show. Soviet water polo players whispered “fascists” at 
their Hungarian rivals (who thraslied them 4 Oi. ami a 
hloodj' list flglit ensued. At the sabre fencing between 
Ku.ssians and Hungarian.s a partisan crowd shouted for tlie 
latter and booed the former, hut in general neitfier the 
Russians imr anyone el.se can complain of the applause 
tliey got from Australian crowtls. 

The tliird week of the Olympic.s alway.s comes as some- 
thing of an anticlimax after the crowded excitement of the 
track and field events, but the “fringe” sports — which are 
not on the fringe at all for many countries — provi<led good 
entertainment for consi.stently apfireciative erowds. Fenc- 
ing, watched by people who mostly knew nothing about 
the sport, proved as popular a.s anything: the noise (fencers 
shout when they tfiink they have touched tlieir opponent) 
and the rhubarh.s con.siderably animated the proceedings. 
A fencing rhuliarb, of course, is a relatively gentlemanly 
affair. The protesting fencer whips off his mask i fa.ster evim 
than a catcher) and stands rigidly at attention, gazing 
appealiiig'y but in silence at tlie referee. Gymnastics also 
were well likeil. particularly the women’s brand; almost 
all women gymnasts are attractive. One Australian paper 
w'a.s even mov»‘d to complain about the “immodesty" of 
Olympic women’s apparel and to jiublLsh in support of 
their view a pleasant picture of the photogenic L'.S. gym- 
nast. Sandra Ruddick. 

Field hookey was duly won by India but after an un- 
e.xpecledly difficult final, 1 0 victory oi'er Pakistan— and 



ANXIOUS SOVIET CRECO-ROMAN TRAINERS URGE WRESTLER ON <BC LOW) 



TURKISH bantamweight TAKES RUSSIAN DOWN IN AWKWARD SUFLEX 


this only when most of tin* Indians discarded their .shoes 
and playetl jn bare feet. Cycling brought gold me<lals to 
countries where it is a major sport; France. Italy and 
Australia. Soccer, which is not the most popular form of 
football here, was followed by sizable attendances. The 
Russians won the tournament from the Yugoslavs hut 
were lucky to reacti tlie final, being fortunate to beat Bul- 
garia in the .semifinal round. Swimming i.s a major passion 
in this country and Australia took top honors. Australia, 
in fact, has done very well in tlie.se Olympics and by any 
sensible e\aiualioti of performance comes out (hlr<i fie.sr 
behind the II. S. and Russia and ahead of many countries 
with larger populations. 

Kvery Olympic program carried the haughty mention., 
“In the Olympic Games there is no .scoring liy <'ountrie.s.’' 
It might have been added that no system of national 
point -scoring makes any sense. Russia won more gold med- 
als ciTi than tlie U.S. (:12>. but tlial also is meaning- 
less. I How could it be otherwise wlieti tlie Ih-evetit din-ath- 
lon rates one gold medal and Greco-Roman wrestling 
gets eigiil?! 

It is possilile to say tliat certain countries have been 
notably successful, .\fler the trio mentioned above, those 
particularly deserving of congratulation are Sweden. Italy, 
Germany. Hungary, Britain and Rumania. Avery Brun- 
dage told a press conference that .study is being given to 
a reorganiy.ation of the Olympic program which would 
better balance the importance of events and distribution 
of medals, and also which would prevent the fall-off in 
interest which comes in the third week. 

In a private interview Brundage voiced some more defi- 
nite opinions. He waxed lyrical about Meliiourne’s success. 
“It has been a great festival of the youth of the world, 
from countries involved in cold and hot wars, from coun- 
tries which do not even maintain diplomatic relations witli 
each other. There was a good d(*al of apathy in Australia 
about the Games at first. \ow look at it! Ktilhusiasm has 
captured the whole continent. This place will never he 
the .same again.” 
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BruiuluKu fpels tlu* I'.S. is t(K» ki-en on mere eompetition, 
too slow to recoKiii^-f* the inlerriationul value of tlie (>l.\'ni- 
pics. “An (luilook sienuning from college football lias poi- 
soned our whole sports proKram.” He (luoted a passage 
from Timk’s recent cover story on Parry O’Brien which 
described how the shotput champion’s life was made easy 
at use an<l offered tlie opinion that "if some European 
country cared to take up this incident we should liave 
trouble in preventing O'Brien from being deprived of his 
amateur status. Sometimes I think we are worse than the 
Uussians.” Then he t|uickly reiurneti to the triumph of 
Methourne and pniudly revealed that the International 
Olympic Committee has been recommended for the N<»V)el 
Peace Prixe. 

Pride also is the keynote of the editorial in The .-li/c, 
Meib<turne’s leading newspaper, which announces the end 
of "seven years of planning and Id all-loo-brief days of 
action. ... It is a long while .since animosities have been 
so intense and inflamed as they are today and it would not 


have been surprising if the.s«- bad been reflected on the 
playing fiehi. There can be no perfect (lames until there 
are perfect people, but wc have watched a sincere attempt 
to achieve this human ideal.” 

Big words, yet perhaps not too big for tlie occasion. A 
more modest way of putting the same thought might be to 
say that for nearly three weeks several hundreds of thou- 
sands of us have had a wonderful respite from the worhl’s 
headaches. \Ve have had color and achievement, ri^•alry 
and chivalry, jest and muted tragedy. It ha.s been a mag- 
nificent show— and now to R<iinc where, says Avery Brun- 
dage. preparations are already so advanced that the (laines 
could be held the day after tomorrow. 

Well, the (lay after tomorrow is 15)6(1, and a lot of wa- 
ter will have flowed under a lot of bridges before the 
XVII Olympiad reaches the banks of the Tiber. The 
Romans have the habit of doing something well when 
they want to, but they will have to do supremely well 
to beat Melbourne 15)56. ,en o 
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BEST JUMPER 


Gunhild Larking, 20, of Sweden 
got no medal in the high jump at 
Melbourne, but Life Photographer 
George Silk, bless him, happily 
voted her two full rolls of his film 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


THE FLAME DIES AT MELBOURNE • A SWEET AND BLOODY VICTORY 
FOR HUNGARY • THE ELEVEN BEST • ROCKY: HEAVYWEIGHT PLUS 


IN FULL VIEW OF THE WORLD 


T hk AMERICAN OLYMPIC TEAM has Just written a shin- 
ing chapter in the history of sport, and its members 
are now piling back home with well-earned grins on their 
faces. In track and field they won 16 gold medals for the 
most brilliant record in half a century. In rowing, basket- 
ball and weight lifting they performed with high spirits and 
characteristic success. In swimming they were second only 
to the incredible Australians, who seem to have set about 
developing free.stylers with the same zest and thoroughness 
with which they produce ten- 
nis champions. 

In general, the Americans 
did well in all sports which 
are both 1) popular in Ameri- 
can colleges and 21 included 
in the schedule of the Olympic (lames. It is pleasant to 
report that even in Greco-Roman wrestling— a sport almost 
unknown in the U.S. and one in which the Americans were 
undertaking Olympic competition for the first time— the 
U.S. team actually won a few bouts before disappearing in 
the third round. They were good losers and absolutely re- 
fused to feel downcast. “Only one teammate is in the hos- 
pital, and he gets out tomorrow.” said a grinning Greco- 
Romanist from Cedar Rapids named Dale Thomas. A Sioux 
City boy named Kent Townley reported in graciously ex- 
aggerated praise of his opponent that he “threw me so high 
in the air my nose started to bleed." 

The Russians meanwhile reaped the fruit of their mas- 
sive, painstaking 'and state-.suh.sidized) athletic program 
and “won” the Olympics. The score (under the American 
10- 5-4-3-2 1 point system! was: Russia 722 points, the 
U.S. 503— with Australia. Germany, Hungary, Italy and 
Great Britain finishing in the next five places. The Soviet 
press, which snapped critically at Russian athletes (partic- 
ularly ot track men and basketball plaj'ers) during the 
early days of the Games, suddenly turned benign. Pravda 
jovially noted that the early lead run up by the Americans 
had finally been “liquidated." 

Prarda’s use of the familiar Communist term liquidatf'd 
was as revealing as it was doubtless unconscious, since to 
the rest of the world it carried ironic overtones of slaughter 
in Budapest. But to the Kremlin brass hats, sport has long 
been just another form of politics, and the Russians have 
made it clear that their overriding interest in sports is 
victory— victory calculated to glorify the Soviet system. 
By last week Moscow papers were solemnly claiming Mel- 
bourne as another victory for “our own Communist Party 
and Soviet Government.” 

Unfortunately for the world effect of ail this, the Rus- 


sians at Melbourne disclosed themselves before the Games 
were over as men and women living under the pressure of 
vast uneasines.s. They seemed well and truly fearful of 
their reception back home if they failed to win— and the 
strain showed to the world. 

The revelation came gradually. The Rus.sian track and 
field team, although beaten by U.S. college boys, behaved 
in an eminently sportsmanlike manner, and its great star, 
Vladimir Kuts, won the warm-hearted admiration of mil- 
lions as well as two gold medals for his country. Soviet 
officialdom should have breathed a sigh of relief at the 
world’s reaction. It did not. Russian hopes for victory were 
predicated upon the so-called minor sports — notably Greco- 
Roman wrestling, shooting and gymnastics (in which it is 
possible to win 42 gold medals, as many as in track and 
field), and they set about making certain of points with a 
dour crassness. Russian official.s, in their final scramble 
for medals and points, reminded observers of a bunch of 
Molotovs— they were humorless, dogmatic, suspicious of 
competitors and bent on taking every advantage of ref- 
erees and judges. Teammates criticized each other openly 
and bitterly for any failure. 

Gymna.sts, for in.stance, are .supposed to warm up on the 
horse vault for no longer than five minutes; Russia’s women 
competitors kept at it so long and so stubbornly that an 
embarrassed official was finally obliged to stop them phys- 
ically by posting himself in front of the horse. The Russian 
soccer team resorted to rough measures in maintaining a 
slim 1 0 lead over Yugoslavia in the last half of their final 
game — at one point, despite the boos of 100,000 Austra- 
lians, the Rus.sian right winger, Boris Tatouchine, first 
pushed and then began kicking the Yugoslav back Nikola 
Radovic while the referee’s back was turned. 

The most dramatic violation of sportsmanship— and of 
all the precepts of effecti\'e propaganda — was the work 
of one E. Bogdanovskaya, a Russian woman who acted 
as a judge for the high diving. Solemnly, openly and con- 
sistently, she down-scored the U.S. divers. Even the win- 
ner, Mexico’s 28-year-old Joaquin Capilla, was moved to 
comment: “It amounted to a competition between the 
nationalities of the judges rather than a competition of 
divers.” 

The world was left with two incandescent and thought- 
provoking impressions. First, to the Russian athletes it is 
not nearly so important what the world thinks as what the 
Russian masters think. Second, to the Russian masters it 
is not nearly so \'ital to persuade the world of victories 
truly won as to present — to 200 million Russians at home— 
the shiny gilt trophy of a “victory.” 
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THE BATTLE OF MELBOURNE 

T hb first (and last) pitched battle 
of the Olympics broke out, unfit- 
tingly but inevitably, in Melbourne’s 
gleaming new swimming pool 10,0t>0 
miles from the bloodstained streets of 
Budapest. The event was water polo, a 
sport admirably suited for ventilation 
of ill will. 

The game was a minute old when 
Russia’s Peter Mchvenierarize hatn- 
mer-locked a Hungarian player and 
wound up in the penalty box. With 
the battle continuing below both the 
water and belt lines, the Hungarians 
gained a 2-0 lead by half time. Just 
after the second half began, a Russian 
smacked Hungary’s Antol Bolvari in 
the right eye, and the ball was all but 
disregarded as fighting broke out all 
over the pool. Like barracudas, the 
contestants flailed at one another un- 
derwater, sending up whirlpooled proof 
of titanic struggles beneath. 

The closing whistle was still rever- 
berating when the Russian back Val* 
entine Prokopov slammed an elbow 
into the eye of the Hungarian center 
Ervin Zador, opening a deep gash. 
Zador struggled from the water and 
fell into the arm.s of a teammate. Hun- 
garian-born spectators rushed toward 
the pool for revenge, the Russian team 
formed a protective knot, and police 
quickly stepped in to enforce peace. 

Mikios Marlin, youngest of the 
Hungarian poloists, decided: “They 
play their sports just as they conduct 
their lives — with brutality and disre- 
gard for fair play.” But Martin and 
his teammates had the consolation of 
victory: Hungary 4, Russia 0. 

The next day the Magyars defeated 
Yugoslavia 2-1, won the water polo 
gold medals for the fourth time in the 
last five Olympiads. Then Hungary's 
wonder team dissolved. Five of the 
players, including CJyorgy Karpati, the 
most feared shot in the world, an- 
nounced they were not returning to 
their shackled homeland. For many of 
them, the aginizing final decision had 
been made in the wet heat of Olympic 
competition against Russia and Yugo- 
slavia. Their coach, Bela Rajki, had en- 
couraged them to make up their minds 
in action. “You boys think clearest in 
the water,” he said. 

THE AUTUMN HONORS 

■pLASTiNG, nourishing and bringing 
to full bloom an All-America foot- 
ball player is one of the truly testing 
tasks of a major university each year. 
After all, the colleges turn out scores 


of Phi Beta Kappas and 32 Rhodes 
scholars, but there can be no more 
than II genuine All-America players 
— and sometimes not that many. 

Long before the first kickoff, the col- 
lege publicist prepares, mimeographs 
and distributes across the nation vol- 
umes of biographical and “human 
interest” stories on the candidate along 
with a portfolio of photographsin black- 
and-white and color. In cases which 
require special treatment, the publicist 
pays personal visits txi influential col- 
umnists and broadcasters to explain 
the qualifications of his man. If the 
work has been done properly, the can- 
didate is first selected on a “preview 
All-America” team published a few 
weeks before the season begins. 

Throughout the season the radio and 
newspaper observers always refer to 
the prospect as an “All-America candi- 
date.” The eyes of the football public 
are now on him, and the ultimate suc- 
cess of his campaign depends only on 
his playing as well as he can on a team 
that wins most of Its games. Just one 
small element is left to fate. According 
to the inviolable laws governing the 
selection of an All-America team, no 
more than two men may come from 
the same college or more than one 
player from any one section at any one 
position. There is the added proviso 
that each section of the country must be 
represented by at least one player. 
And, of course, there must be one man 
from Notre Dame. 

Ju.st about every All-America so far 
this year (and we have studied the 
choices of A.P., U.P., I.N.S., NBC, 
Collier's, Look and Sporting News) has 


honored these principles. If you don’t 
believe it, see the consensus on page 
46. But the football department of 
Sports Illustrated has found no All- 
America yet— even a consensus one— 
which it likes as well as its own. Here, 
in the spirit of the season, it Is: 

Ron Kramerof Michigan, Joe 
Walton of Pittsburgh. 

TfirHcs— John W’itte of Oregon 
Stale, Norm Hamilton of TCU. 

Gj/firds— Sam Valentine of Penn 
State, Bill Krlsher of Oklahoma. 

Ccfdcr— Jerry Tubbs of Oklahoma. 

BffcA's— John Bayuk of Colorado, 
Jim Brown of Syracuse, John Maj’ors 
of Tennessee, Paul Hornung of Notre 
Dame. 

W’ell, whaddya know, seven of the 
blokes we pick have the same names as 
those chosen by the dreadfully iniqui- 
tous system we just told you about. 

THE RELUCTANT LUNKER 

\ FEW HOURS after Floyd Patterson 
won the world’s heavyweight 
championship James D. Norris, presi- 
dent of the International Boxing Club, 
sat on the edge of a coffee table and, 
while celebrating roisterers shouted and 
sang around him, said wistfully: 

"I’d like to pique Rocky into chal- 
lenging Patterson.” 

It was some seven months since 
Rocky Marciano had signed a pledge 
of total abstinence from the ring. At 
that time, last April, there was no 
challenger in the heavyweight division 
who could draw an impressive gate. 
Rocky had enough money anyhow, 
continued on page ii 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• New Look in the Western Conference 

Big Ten faculty represt-ntatives, seeking to regulate financial aid to conference ath- 
letes, voted (not unanimously) in Chicago to require players to show need of aid 
before getting it and limited awards of a.s.sistance to !00 students a year in each 
college. Final O.K. or rejection of measures may not come till March. 

• Pride Goeth Before an Upset 

The unbeaten Miami Hurricanes, denied a bowl bid by NCA.\ probation, were 
favored to make Pittsburgh their third bowl-bound victim (the others: TCU, 
Clemsoni. But the Panthers, headed for the Gator Bowl win or lose, dealt the Hur- 
ricanes a 14-7 defeat before a homecoming Miami crowd and a national TV audience. 

• Home to the West 

Swaps, the Horse of the Year, still an invalid because of a leg fracture suffered 
nine weeks ago at Garden State Park, was flown from Philadelphia to the Cali- 
fornia ranch of Owner Hex Ellsworth. Swaps made the trip in a sling suspended 
from a sp<’cial framework, covered last 40 miles in a trailer with police escort. 

• For Services Rendered 

DeWitt Weaver, Tc.xas Tech football coach who was a hero last May when the 
school was admitted to the Southwest Conference, was hanged in effigy twice on 
the campus after a 2-7-1 season. One effigy bore a sign: “No Cadillac this year. So 
long, Gray Fox.” Football team members cut the figure down. 
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EVENTS &. DISCOVERIES 

coiiiinued from ptiye iS 

and he was sick of the training grind. 
So he retired, began to sleep late morn- 
ings and to eat his mother’s spaghetti 
as he never had dared to eat it before. 

He didn't even attend the 1‘atterson- 
Moore light, the fight that chose his 
succes.sor. He wa.s througii with l)oxing. 

Thi.s week, like an angler planning 
a fisiiing trip for the tiin.st reluclanl 
tunker of them ail, Jim Norris [>icked 
over his lures and sharpene<l hi.s Imoks. 

Thert- was a report that he would 
offer Marciano $400,000 to fight I’at- 
tersoii who is by no means reluctant). 
In his ('oral Gables home, Norris half 
confirmed the report, half denied it. 

“I would,” he .said, ‘Though I don’t 
know what .success 1 would have, be 
only too fiappy to guarantee Kocky 
$400,000 to fight Patterson. But $400,- 

000 j.s not what would bring Kocky 
out. The money would be just part of 
it. If Moore had won over Patterson, 

1 don’t think $1 million would have 
drawn Kocky into another Moore fight. 
He proved he could heat .Moore. 

"But when Rocky’s friends in Brock- 
ton start asking him, ‘Hey, Hock, do 
you tliink you could beat this Patter- 
s«>ti?' that will liave more effect on 
Rocky tliaii a tm)ney offcT. If 1 .start 
talking it up seriou.sly with Rocky I 
won’t .start nut hy talking money. If 
anything will bring Rocky l)ack it’s 
his pridi-. If fu- sliouhl show any sign 
of wavering, then I’d talk money. 
$4bn.0(K)'.’ 1 might e\en go for a little 
more than ll)at.” 

He might well go for more than that. 

Palter.son-Marciano fight wnuhl be 
such an exciting pro.spect that a pro- 
nn)ter would lie justifietl it) lifting the 
old "Battle of the ('enlur.v" .slogan out 
of the bottom of tfie trunk and (lusting 
it off. It Would almost suri'ly be one of 
the great tights of modern times. Both 
men helieve in i)unchitig until .some- 
thing gives, both are letlial in tiieir 
punching, imtb lielieve in Spartan con- 
ditioning. It could go on for round aft- 
er round. Fifteen ntight n»)t he enough. 

"Kveryotie wlio fought Rocky hit 
him," Norris says. “It’s a cinch that 
thi.s kid |I‘atier.soni would hit him. It 
would he a great fight. Pd do practi- 
cally an.\-tl)ing to make it." 

What'.s to prevent his making it? 
Well, while N'orris was checking his 
lures in ('oral Gables, Rocky was in 
New York, dropping in at his favorite 
restaurants. He is 40 pounds above 
fightijig weight. 

"Rocky is eating very well,” report.s 
Gene la-one of Leone'.s, where eating 


is tin* favorite sport of the sporting 
crowd. If Gene thinks you are eating 
welt, you have won a gold medal. 

"Last night,” said Gene, "he really 
ate big. He ale two of those stuffed 
birds, you know, Cornish hens. .\nd 
he had a double order of dessert |Si- 
cihan pastryh 

"When Mel Allen asked him if he 
was going to fight again, he said. ‘I 
just ale two de.sserts. What do you 
think?’ ■' 

Before Rocky got to the hens and 
the pastry, Gene reported, he helped 
him.self to plentiful antipasto and .son)e 
manicotti, which is a kind of delicate 
noodle stuffed with cheese. \'ery fari- 
naceous. Naturally, he drank a little 
coffee. 

What are pride and monej' again.sl 
these delights? Why should a man turn 
his hack on Cornish game hens fur 
pride, $400,00(1 and the puritanical 
strictures of Charley Goldman? 

Norris is wrong. Only an appeal to 
Rocky’s New Kngland conscience will 
get him into the ring. Only the tug of 
the superego, as Cus D’Amato would 
put it. can divert Rocky from his pres- 
ent courses — six courses for lireakfast, 
eight for lunch. 1- for dinner. 

Rocky’s conscience can lie appealed 
to. I'jjless he fights Faiterson, genera- 
tions of fight fans to come will he sub- 
jected to a modern variation on sport's 
most boring refrain : C ouldJack Demp- 
s»-y have beaten .loe Louis? 

It is a frightening jirospect to think 
of all the nitwit arguments in saloons, 
the drivel of newspaper and magazine 
articles, the dull drone of radio and TV 
interviews that will lake up the ques- 
tion: Do you think Rocky Marciano 
could have Vieaten Floyd I’atlerson? 

Think of this, Rocky, as you chew 



POSTSCASON NOVELTY 


These caiinihais are s|M»rtNmcn, sw, 
.‘Mthough their P-ain’s no winner 
They hang no coach in eltigv — 

They have him in for Jinner. 

iRWis L. StkiS 


on a leg of C ornish game hen at Leone’s 
or 'I’oot.s Shor’.s or the new Rock.v .Mar- 
ciano Room over on I..exington. Think 
of it, and tliink of suffering humanity, 
which you alone can .save. Come back, 
Rocky. 'I’hen you can retire in peace. 
And all the manicotti you can eat. 

LITTLE BROTHER 

TN ITS hklp:nti.k.ss drive toward auto- 
maiion, professional football first 
tried to make players into robots by 
setting Up radio communication be- 
tween them and the coach. The tech- 
nique didn’t work out very well, and 
wa.s abandoned: now the experiment- 
ers have turned their attention from 
the field to the stadium, and a brand- 
new automanikin has made his debut 
in Chicago. His inventor, Andy h'rain, 
calls him a “robot director," but it 
seems likely tliat a lot of people are 
going to call him a mechanical u.sher. 

He is a member of a flourishing tribe; 
a grandson of the traffic signal and a 
younger hrotlier of the woman who 



says, "At the tone, the time will he 
one . . . forty-five.” l)res.sed in a blue 
ami gold uniform, he ha.s stood outside 
Gate 2 of Wrigley Field on recent Sun- 
days as tlie stands filled up for the 
Chicago Beans’ home ganu-s. 

"Standing room for sale only,” he 
told the gaping fati.s. ".All reserved 
si-ut.s are .sold out. Watch your step! 
Gate No. 1 to your right. Gates 2 and 
:i enter here. . . Step|)ing lively 
land watching their step', the people 
followed hi.s in.struetions. "He moved 
d.OfiO people in no time.” said Mr. 
Frail) prouilly. 

'I’lie robot speaks with a human 
voice, n*cord«'d on taj)e. Anatomically 
he is a little pj-cubar. Hi.s only good 
eye -an electric one i.s embedded in 
lli.s left leg. He uses it to count the cus- 
lomers a.s tliey file pa.st. .'>ooii, when 
tile finer adjustments are made, he will 
be able to bat bis eyes, move liis lips 
and gesture with one arm. 

Mr. Frain has .six robots at present 
and says he could easily use a liundred. 
As owner of the -Andy Frain ITsher 
Service in ('hicago, he maintuius tliat 
his robot is one bit of automation that 
will not cost anybody his job. "The big 
tiling (with robots) is crowd control, 
not ushering. It's not going to take the 
place of men. I'll tell you tliat. My 
ushers all want stock in it.” 
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ANIMAL KINGDOM OF 


T hk University of Kansas campus comprises for the 
most part a singularly unimpressive hodgepodge of 
local limestone and brick; Sigma Chi’s white-porticoed 
fraternity house is perhaps the structure most pleasant 
to look upon. These days, however, Kansans only have 
eyes for another— human— variety of architecture: Wilton 
Chamberlain, a 7-foot sophomore who strides the Jayhawk 
campus like a Gulliver among the Lilliputians and bestrides 
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by JEREMIAH TAX 

the national collegiate basketball scene like a colossus. 

Kansas and Chamberlain began their assault on the rec- 
ord books in a season’s opener against Northwestern, a 
team with a better-than-even chance of winning the Big 
Ten title. It was fto contest. Kansas won, breezing, 87 
69, Chamberlain setting a new Big Seven record with 52 
points, grabbing 31 rebounds and setting off a shock wave 
of jitters in all directions that is bound to reach and affect 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



THE CAGE 


ILLUSTRATtON BY JOE KAUFMAN 


The Kansas Jayhawks, with Wilt Chamberlain, 
are basketball’s rulers presumptive, as Wildcats, 
Bulldogs, Owls and others claw for runner-up 


all future Kansas opponents. Chamberlain is no Fancy Dan, 
though it appears he could be if he chose because he has 
speed, grace and spring in abundance. He simply takes the 
ball in the pivot, jumps and turns, stretches out an elastic 
frame and unbelievably long arms in mid-air and dunks it. 
Scout Fred Wegner, whose Wisconsin team plays Kansas 
next week, put it this way: "It’s bad enough when he stuffs 
that ball in the basket, but when he rnffs if in do«'«fu7l, 


he just breaks your heart.” Before the NCA.\ playoffs next 
March, rival coaches will have tried all manner of stra- 
tegy to stop Chamberlain. One reason its seems unlikely 
that anything will work is the fact that the rest of the 
Kansas team is so good; any opponent that concentrates 
on Chamberlain will be caught flat-footed by an offense run 
by Guard Maurice King who, aside from his tall teammate, 
ronlinufd on next page 
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BASKETBALL 

coiUinited from jictgc 27 

may be the best player in the Big 
Seven. Off their first few games, the 
rest of the conference should finish in 
this order: Kansas State, attacking 
around 6-foot-5> pi\-otman Jack I’arr; 
Iowa State, sparked by little 1 5 feet 10) 
Gary Thornp.son : Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Colorado and Nebraska. 

THE EAST 

There is, ofcour.se, an Ivy League, which 
makes it easy to determine the l)est 
among the eight learns since they play 
each other. But most of the others here 
are independents who freelance around 
the country. Conceding this obstacle 
to comparative estimates, early-season 
choices to achieve national ranking are 
Seton Hall. Temple, St. John’s, in that 
order. Kach has an All-.\merica hope- 
ful: Dick Caines (Sett)n Hall), Guy 
Rodgers (Temple) and Dick Duckett 
(St. John’s). All are relatively small but 
extremely adept as ball handlers, and 
all helped as their teams took the early 
games— Seton Hall 87, Toronto 52; 
Temp/e 6'2, Gettysburg -ifL Jo/ui'.s 
DG, King’s Point 48. 

St. Joseph’s of Philadelphia. Niag- 
ara and Canisius should follow the 
top three. St. Joseph'.s has won three 
straight, Niagara has won two out of 
three 'losing, in overtime, t«) Toledo), 
Canisiu.s has won four straight. 

Among the Ivies, Yale’s red-haired, 
dead-eye Johnny Lee has a new help- 
mate in a sophomore redliead, Larry 
Downs. Betweeti them they’ve scored 
124 points in three games, combined 
to .swamj) Amherst in their opener Tfi- 
. 10 . Competition for the Ivy title will 
Come from Columbia, whose Chet Forte 
(only 5 feet 9) will also give Lee a run 
for leagui* scoring honors, and defend- 
ing champion Dartmouth with a full 
S(iuad of veteratis. 

THE MIDWEST 

An indication of l)a.sketball's great ap- 
peal Iiere is the fact that Big Ten gam»*« 
will be telecast on a regular basis by a 
:?.o-station Sports Network exteiuling 
from Ohio to Minnesota and sponsored 



DICK MAST, guard. LARRV BECK, for- 
of N’orihwestern. ward, Wash. State. 


by Standard ( )il of Indiana. The screen 
should show Dick Mast’s set shots and 
Joe Rucklick’s lovely soft hook.s out- 
scoring most league opponents and 
raising Northwestern from last place 
(in 19.>.5 56) to first this season. 

Illinois, with spectacled George Bon- 
.Salle (6 feet 8), and Minnesota, who.se 
Jed Dommeyer is the best jump-shm)ter 
in the conference, make the Big Ten a 
three-way liattle. Michigan ha.s little 
chance for ranking but may have the 
nation’s only two-sport All-America in 
Ron Kramer, the football end, who 
plays center and led the team in scoring 
last season with a 2U.:l average. Ohio 
State has already run over Butler (98 - 
82) and Pittsburgh ilUO-69) and ap- 
pears the only worthy candidate for 
dark-horse mention. 

Independents are powers here, too, 
with Dayton and Xavier outstanding 
and Notre Dame well equipped to give 
Irish fans something to cheer about 
after a lamentable football season. 
They’ve swamped St. Joseph’s ilnd.) 
98-55, with all their starters scoring 
10 points or more and the veteran 
John Smyth getting 29. Xavier’s little 
(5 feet 7( bofiorstuderif..7ininiy Boot/ie. 
has led them to two easy victorie.s: he 
is out to break his own remarkable rec- 
ord of 4 62 points set last season. Despite 
a tough schedule, St. Louis should go 
through the Missouri Valley like Sher- 
man through Georgia. Thus far, in two 
non-conference games, they’ve beaten 
Cincinnati 91-78 and lust to Dliio State 
74-54. If serious opposition tloes devel- 
op in the \’alley, it undoubtedly will 
come from Oklahoma A&M, wliich 
lias now won three out of four, the de- 
feat at the hands of Pacific powerhouse 
Wasliington. 

THE SOUTH 

Apart from Wilt Chamberlain of Kan- 
.sas, the best all-star ijuintet in the 
country miglit be made up from players 
such as Charlie Tyra of Louisville, Len 
Ro.senblutb of North Carolina. Rod 
Hundley of We.si Virginia. Vernon Hat- 
ton of Kentucky. Certainly the teams 
tliese men play for look like the best 
ill their leagues. West Virginia should 
breeze to its third straight Southern 



DICK GAINES, for- ilM KREBS. 

ward, Seton Hull. of So. Methodist. 


Conference title. North Ca;oIina. with 
a roster rich in New York City high 
school products, should have slight 
trouble with N.C. State in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference but with no one else. 
Kentucky’s Crying Colonel Rupp to 
the contrary ("'I’bis should be our 
worst team In L5 years” i, the IVildcaLs 
have no one to fear in the Southeastern 
Conference but Alabama. In their first 
two games they scored 208 points, a 
record for Kentucky teams. In their 
third, they beat 'I’emple 78-58. Coach 
Peck Hickman of the independent 
Louisville.s puts it bluntly: "Offhand, 

I can’t .see anybody on our schedule 
better than we are.” He’s right, too. 

'I’here remains the (^hio Valley Con- 
ference which, this season, belong-s to 
Western Kentucky. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

This was supposed to be the year that 
the ehampinns of the Southwe.st Con- 
ference would demonstrate this area’s 
recent heavy concentration on basket- 
ball by winning the NCAA tournament 
—until it was learned that the SWC’s 
first NCA.\ opponent probably will be 
IVift C/ianiherfaln and Co. At t/iat, es- 
pecially if SMU takes its third straight 
conference title, that first tournament 
game, sometime in March, may be the 
most interesting all season. It would pit 
SMU’s Jim Krebs i6 feel 8i against 
Chamberlain. Krebs is the young man 
who scored 24 points on Bill I{us.sell 
last year and held Russell to 17. Krebs 
hit for 42 in two games so far as .^.MU 
crushed McMurry 118-86 and threw a 
tiglit zone defeii.se against a reallv good 
Oklahoma City team to win 78-62. 

Rice, of course, has other plujis and. 
witli probalily the tallest college team 
in the nation, could edge .^MC for the 
crown. Rice’s Owls liave also won tlieir 
first two games, with a lineup that in- 
cludes Temple Tucker (6 feet IP , Tom 
Kohitaille 6 feet 9i and Gary Gritlin 
and W. Preston (both 6 feet (L. 
After SMI' and Rice come 'I’exas, with 
last season’s starting five intact ami 
the league’s top sct)rer in Ray Downs: 
and T(’r whose Dick O'Neal i<> feet 
7 1 helps make the Horneil Frogs a solid 
contender. The rest of the conference 



GUV RODGERS, (op CHARLIE TVRA, cen- 
guard, of Temple. ter, of Louisville. 
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will be scramblinj; to avoid tbe cellar. 

It’s anotlicr story in Itie Border Con- 
ference. I’ickinit the best at this stage 
of a seven-team ilogfight re(|uire.s a 
crystal ball. Just u.s a guess; Arizona. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

As any horse oi>erH fan knows, most of 
tS)e fighting in the far West took i)lace 
l)etwcen tlie cowboy.s ami Indians. In 
basketl)all it's still going on— between 
the Cowl>oys t»f Wyoming and the R(-d- 
.skin.s of l‘tuh. and ibis year the winiier 
should also be Skyline C’onferetice 
champion. Wyoming f'oach Kv Shelton 
was conduct ing din ics for S<-rv ice teams 
in (lermaity three years ag<' when his 
eyes fell upon 'l’on\' Windis and Phil 
Mulkey, two smootli-as-glass ball bun- 
dlers. (lUess what? They’re now sopho- 
mores at Wyoming ami running the 
Cowboy.s from tlie backeourt. 'l’eanie<l 
with am)tlier sojihomore. iCeiit Bryan 
id feel 8 . they were giving powerful 
Oregon State isrc hflnir) a lot of trou- 
ble the other nigfit when a liiial-tjuarter 
lap.se, not uncommon to young teams, 
cost them the game dS-do. 

The I'tah Bed.skins, meanwhile, 
were running their home-floor winning 
streak to a record J.'f straight, beating 
Montana .State once and Hawaii and 
.Arizona twice each. As usual, Utah has 
great speed hut needs at least one big 
man who can score. Likely candidates 
are Pearl Ptdlard 'G feet 8 i. Jack Man- 
nion ;d feet d' and Milt Kane id feet 
5'. Until one come.s tlirough, such 
V)ackcourl small men as (Tirt Jenson 
and (Jary Hall must carry the burden. 

Brigham A'oung may still challenge 
these top two lliough they have already 
lost to non-conference Iowa State and 
Oregon State. The rest of the Skyliners, 
on paper, make up the second division. 
In the Rocky -Mountain Conference, 
Idaho Stateand Montana Staleappear 
to outclass all comers. 

THE FAR WEST 

Pacific Coast ba.sketball stiould be a 
wiUI hugger-mugger compounded of 
unknown (juatitilies and K('AA ineli- 
gibles. 'I'he ineligiltles — Washington, 
UCLA, ITSC — are <lenied the right to 
the P(’C title even if one of them com- 
piles the bc'st recortl, which Washing- 
ton, at lfa.st. may very well ib). .Among 
theearly-season unknowns i.s independ- 
ent Seattle, with three young sopho- 
mores all the way from the Spingurn 
high school in Wasliitigton, D.('. 

Por a bric'f wlule, one assumpt ion ap- 
peared reasonable: San Francisco, mi- 
nu.s Russell ami Jones, would have its 
phenomenal no-game winning sln-ak 
cut off early. Well, at last count, tliat 


WILTON CHAMBERLAIN, smiling over his -seven feet of well-coordinated muscle, shoiiltf 
be the outstanding college player for the ne.\t three years, Kansas among the best teams. 


Streak was at o9 and the possible cut- 
off point wa.s vanishing beyoiu! the 
team's regular schedule ami into the 
vagaries of championship playoff tour- 
naments. However, the Dons’ oTth was 
surely a Pyrrhic victory. Wlule con- 
tributing to the 7(1 nfi triumph over 
California’s strong crew of veterans, 
(luard (lerie Brown liroke two fingers 
of his left hami and will he out for at 
least a month. He is, in practically all 
books, the best al!-rt)und man on the 
Coast, with a fine outside shot and the 
defensive skill that marks tlie wliole 
USF team. 

In their California ieagvie. San Fran- 
cisco should still win. liut it will not 
be a shoo-in. College of llie Pacific, 
which has already won twice, and San 
Jose State, with three victories, pose 
the biggest threats. f’OP'sJohn Tlioni- 
as id feet *2HI pounds' who is aiming 
for pri) liall, ha-s an admirably accurate 
jump shot and rehoutnls with the best- 

Forgetting the ineligibles. the I'C(' 
race is still a .scramble. California will 
be as gootl as (luaril and Playmaker 
Karl Robin.soii, which may be gootl 


enough. Last year’s fast-finishing (Ore- 
gon State has a slew of tall men, led 
by Dave (lambee if! feet 7i. Xone of 
the others can be counted out with 
fair certainty. 

• 

Due of the best thing.s about Inisket- 
ball is the faet that a school needs only 
a bare handful of men who want to 
play plus a minimum of e(|uipim-nt, 
none of it e.xpensive. Almost every 
school in the country, therefore, fields 
a team. In .surveying such a vast num- 
ber it is easy to overtook a truly out- 
.slanding combination. As a .sample, we 
give you the (\tUege of Stevibenville, 
Ohio, with a student body of men 
ami 280 women. Steubenville’s sport.s 
are touch football, softball, table ten- 
nis- and Itaskelball. Last season Steu- 
benville's basketball record was 28 4, 
ibis year they've won their first three 

How g«)od i.s .Steubenville? Kven 
C ouch Henry Kuzma doesn't know . He 
)ias a lot of trouble getting opfionents. 
After all, would San Francisco risk los- 
ing to Steubenville of Oliio? ^ o 
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SKIERS AWAY! 


SF»ORTS ILLUSTRATED 




Whether they are already swinging down 
broad and snowy slopes such as those of 
Canada's Mont T remblant (see above) or 
checking what's new in lifts, fashions and 

DECEMBER 17. 1956 


equipment, skiers all over are heading for 
an exciting season. For more color photos, 
plus a complete report on what’s new 
around the country, see following pages 



ROOFTOP RENDEZVOUS henealh wintry bpauty of snow-crustoi tire is kept by 
Laurentian skiers atop warming but at summit of 3,150-rool Mont Tremblant. 
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OUTDOOR BENEDICTION, in which FulhtT Charles IieclDr herringbone step is used by racers ibcloin to climb gen- 
Desluuriers blesses skis of youngsters at Mt. TrembUint, tie Chalet SUvpv* on south face of Mt. Tremblaut. Youngsters will 

preo«‘<U‘s the slalom and downhill compi iiiiun sponsorMl by liKlge, run through flag-marked courst' for prizes awanled in age groups. 




LAURENTIAN HOLIDAY 


French Canada's mountain ski complex — with places like the Lodge at Mont 
Tremblant— gives Americans a chance to enjoy a Continental vacation at home 


T hi: skirrs at left, swingiriK upward past the icicle-hung 
rocks on the south side of Mont Tremblant, are on their 
way to a kind of ski vacation that is unique in North 
America. For at Tremblant and dozen.s of other re.sorts 
spotted through Canada’s Laurentian Mountains, skiens 
get their sport served up with a French-Canadian flair that 
has all the charm and pleasure of a holiday in tlie \’o.sges. 
The first signs the skiers read a.s they pile out of their cars 
aiui planes and head for the slopes are written in French. 
And the accents of the cah drivers, farmers and especially 
of the Laurentian waiters are authentically and fetohingly 
French. Naturally, the owners of the 4.5 major inns .strung 
along the stretch of Quebec's iloute 
11 that winds through the mountains 
l»etween Montreal and Mont Trem- 
hlant do nothing to disturb this Con- 
tinental flavor, which has meant a 
low-l)U(lget change of atmosphere for 
American skiers and a sky-high boom 
ill l)usiness for tlie resort.s. 

Last season an estimated 100,00(1 
skiers, half of them American.s. trav- 
eled to southern Quebec, and this 
year, the Tremhlanl T.otige. iiiggest 
ski hotel in the area. alrea<iy has 
hot)kings well into spring, with a to- 
tal of advance reservations doi’ble 
that of last year's. 

The Laurentians offer the vaca- 
tioner a wide variety of trails, enter- 
tainment or acc<)mmotIations. For the 
.sophisticated skier, the most chal- 
lenging downhill runs and .swankiest 
hotels are at Mont Tremhlanl. 9ii 
miles north of Montreal. The moun- 
tain itself is H.loO feet high, tallest 
in the area, providing 45 miles of trails and open .slope.s. 
It has two chair lifts and two T bars feeding upward to- 
ward the Rendey.-Vous hut at the summit where the expert 
can have a try at the I'pper -Nansen, Tascherau, Kandahar 
or Ryan’s Run. P'or tlie novice, there are eight rope tows 
servicing practice runs on the lower slopes. Altogether, 
these uphill facilitie.s can handle .5,000 skiers an hour, 
enough for the biggest holiday crowd. 

Dominating this complex of lifts and trails is the 178- 
room Mont Tremblant Lodge, operated by Mr.s. Mary 
Ryan, widow of the late Joe Ryan, the hotel’s founder. Up 
to TO'i^c. of Ryan’s gue.sts are well-heeled Americans 

who wear chic, tailored ski clotlies, put on coats an<l tie.s for 
dinner, and happily shell fmt $10 to $20 a day for a room 
with bath. For guests who have come strictly to learn 
skiing, the Lodge offers special Ski Weeks that provide 
rooms, meals, lessons and use of tows for $85 to $121. 
The Lodge, like many of the smaller hotels in the area, 


also takc.s care of the less avid skiers with pleasant diver- 
sions like ice skating and sleigh rides, 

Four miles from the Lo<lge. and four degrees le.s.H formal, 
is Harry Wheeler's Grey Rocks Inn, a rambling frame build- 
ing with attractive annex cottages and a reputation for ho.s- 
pitality. Grey Rocks, besides being within a short auto ride 
from the lifts at Mont Tremblant. has a T bar of its own for 
guests who want to start with an easy day on the inn’s pri- 
vate practice hill l)efore they challenge the big mountain. 
Catering to a clientele that is 50' American, Grey Rocks 
lias rooms from $8 to .$12, and ski weeks from $02 to $05. 
The three other best-known inns around the mountain 
are the Tremblant Club, which is a 
log cabin set across Lac Tremblant 
from the Lodge; Tom Wheeler’s Lac 
( )uitnet Club, whose guests can, on re- 
quest. 1)0 met at the airport in Mon- 
treal by Whwler’.s own prii ate air ser- 
vice; and the Manoir Pinoteau. .\ll 
three are the smaller, more family 
kind of ski place where you feet you 
have been before and are likely to run 
into somebody you know. 

Stretching out toward Montreal 
from the foot of Mont Treml)laiit is 
the whole rolling expanse of the Lau- 
reiitians. Toward the south the hills 
became lower, and so do the prices. 
College students flock there to stay 
at iHtiainnH for $4.50 a night, includ- 
ing supper and breakfast. For these 
fast-moving youngsters, lunch is a 
hamimrger gulped at the top of the 
mountain, and a ski day begins at 
6:00 a.m. .so you can pile into your 
car early and drii’e, sometimes all the 
way to Tremblant. to he first in line for the lift. A num- 
ber of students and post-collegians have gone one belter 
on the pcnsioK arrangement, and have rounded up some 
skiing friends to chip in three or four hundred dollars for 
a private ski shack for the entire sea.stm, usually a con- 
verted farm building. 

The shack owners are likely to be perennials, dedicated 
Weekend skiers wdio began in pciiniinix or learned to ski at 
Mont Tremblant and have come to prefer a place of their 
own. For them, a hard day of slalom practice on a hill like 
the one at Jasper-in-Quebec is likely to be as satisfying as a 
day of slamming down Ryan’s Run. And occa.sionally they 
take a day off from downhill skiing to try the quiet beauty 
of the famous cross-country runs, like the Maple Leaf or the 
Maribou, trails that are as much a part of Laurentian ski- 
ing as French accents or fresh powder on the big mountain. 

Turn page for new ski facilities across the nation 
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NEW FACILITIES ACROSS 


• FAR WEST 

Bad(*r Fati. Yosemite Park, Calif.: Con- 
atam T bar lift, 2,640 foet long, has vertical 
rise of 685 feet. Capacity: 1,200 skiers per 
hour. $50,000 in improvement spent on 
lodge and feeding facilities. Baby-sitting 
service now provided for family skiers. 

Mount Baidy, Swartout, Calif.: 1,400-root 
T bar has vertical ri.se of 200 feet to top of 
beginners' hill. Lift cost $40,000, can han- 
dle 600 per hour, travels at only four miles 
an hour. Mullin's Mile now 50 feel wide, 
two miles long. Road.s from Ixis Angeles 
improved. 

ci*co’* Tunnel Mt.. Donncr Summit, 
Calif.: Austrian platter pull lift, 600 feet 
long, 250-foot vertical rise, capacity 400 
skiers per hour. 

Dodge Ridgo, Long Bam, Calif.: T bar 

1.000 feet long, 300-foot vertical rise, ca- 
pacity 750. Last year’s Pomalift improved 
along with slopes it services. 

Edoiwois*, Twin Bridges, Calif.: new rope 
tow added to existing tow, giving combined 
length of 1,300 feet, with a vertical rise 
450 feet. I.x)dge added new beer parlor 
called Bull Pen. 

s<iu«w Vaiioy, Calif.: new lodge complet- 
ed with radiant-heated sundeck on three 
sides, dance floor and recreation room. Be- 
ginners’ slopes regraded, rope low extend- 
ed. New Olympic downhill, slalom courses 
opened for advanced skiers. 

Sugar Bowl, Norden, Calif.: double chair 

7.000 feet long rises 1,600 feet to summit 
of Mount Lincoln. Capacity 600 skiers per 
hour; cost $225,000. Rope low moved high- 
er up mountain, lodge improved. 

Heavenly Valley, Bijou, Calif.; two rope 
tows (1,300 feet and 800 feet), 4.>meter 
jump at ba.se of mountain. Lodge enlarged. 
Road now black-lopped. Stein Criksen, at 
Boyne Mt., Mich, last year, heads ski 
school. 

• NORTHWEST 

Mount Hoed. Portland, Ore.: 60-foot .sun- 
deck added onto Multorpor warming hut. 

Tomahawk Ski Bowl, Klamath Palls, Ore.: 
2,250-foot Poma, 630-foot vertical rise, 650 
skiers an hour. 

Snequaimio Fail, Seattle, Wash.: 1,000- 
foot Poma, 209-foot vertical rise, capacity 
900, cost $25,000. $60,000 Thunderbird 
restaurant completed. 

Mount Baker. Shuksan, Wash.: Razor- 
hone Trail opened. $30,000 warming hut 
completed. 


White Fact. Wash.: 5,200-foot double 
chair lift rises 1,520 feet, has 600-per-hour 
capacity. 

E) ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
Arapahoe Batin. Dillon, Colo.: 2.300-foot 
Pomalift rises 700 feet from base to mid- 
way, capacity 1,000 per hour; from mid- 
way another Poma 1,800 feet long, ca- 
pacity 700 rise.s 550 feet to top of West 
Wall. Cost for both: $35,000. Area has new 
$60,000 ski lodge, ski shop. 

Atpen, Colo.: Double chair 3,100 feet long, 
rising 850 feet with capacity of 900 replaces 
T bar on Little Nell and Lower Silver 
Queen. Area .«penl $1.3 million improving 
trails, building re.staurants, lodges, dou- 
bling size of octagonal sundeck restaurant. 

Hidden Valley, Estes Park, Colo.: 2,200- 
foot Austrian-Schroll disk lift with 7.50-foot 
ri.se scheduled for completion Jan. 1 on Big 
Drift at Upper Hidden Valley. Also 1,200- 
foot platter pull with a 500-foot vertical 
rise will service three trails in lower valley. 
New $50,000 building has cafeteria, ski 
shop. All trails have been widened. 

Loveland Batin, Colo.: 2,700 feet double 
chair. 1,000-foot rise and 700 capacity: cost 
$130,000. Modern stone warming hut con- 
structed at upper terminal of lift at 11,700- 
foot elevation. 

Lookout Fait. W'allace, Idaho: 2,34o-foot 
Pomalift, rising 735 feet, capacity 550 skiers 
per hour. 

King’i Hill, Great Falls, Mont.: Pomalift 
3,600 feel long, 935-foot vertical rise, ca- 
pacity 300 skiers per hour. 

Snow Fark, Mis-soula, Mont.: 2,300-foot 
Poma, 440-fool vertical rise, capacity 400. 

Santa Fa Batin, N. Mex.: rope tow added 
to beginners' slope, Thunderbird trail wid- 
ened, access road improved and lodge ex- 
panded. 

Taat Ski Valley, N. Mex.: 2,lo0-foot T 
bar. 1,010-foot vertical rUe, capacity 300 
skiers per hour. 

• MIDWEST, 

Boyne Ml.. Boyne City, Mich.: 900-foot 
J bar with 225-foot rise and capacity 450. 
Skiable area increased 30' i by widening 
and lengthening trails. Modern cafeteria 
added. New snow-making machinery atop 
Hemlock covers area 260 by 2,400 feel. 
Franz Gabl replaces Stein Eriksen as head 
of ski school. 

Cabertae, Cadillac, Mich.: $60,000 build- 
ing expansion includes new lounge, ski 
shop; three new ski areas completed. 
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THE NATION 


Mgunt Normsndaie. MinneupoHs, Minn.: 
1,200-foot Austrian pIjittiT puli has vtrtiral 
rise of 200 feet, capacity 1,000 skiers per 
hour; cost $32,000. 

Terry Peek, Rapid City, S.D.: .30-fi)Ot 
jumping hill for beginners, old beginners’ 
hill e.xtended to lOO feet. 

Rib Mountain. Wausau, WLs.: Birch Run 
intermediate slope, and beginners’ slope 
hot h completed. 

• EAST 

Sugarioaf Mt., Kingfleld, Maine: 2,600- 
/o«( T bar, vertical rise 950 feel, capacity 
4.’i0 skiers, ha.s been athled to previous in- 
.stullaiion, giving total length of 6,240 feel 
with l.SOO'lool rise. Lodge at hoiiom of 
slope has been enlarged to twice original 
size. New Tote Roati run is 2 ! 2 miles long. 

Titcomb Memorial Slope, Far nt ingl on, 
Maine: l,;|00-foot Pomalifl with 279-fool 
vertical rise, capacity 800 per hour. New 
lights installed making possible night skiing 
three times a we«?k. 

Bousquel't Shi Area, Piltsheld. Mass.: 
2,.500-foot T bar, vertical rise of 400 feet, 
capacity 1,200. $1.")0,000 spent to renovate 
buildings, widen slopes, cut new trails and 
insial) artificial .snow-making e«|uipmcni 
capable of covering 400,000 square- feel 
when temperature drops below 30®. 

Otie Ridge. Mass.: Romalifc 1,400 feet 
long, rising 34o feet with 750 capacity. 

Belknap Mt,, Gilford, N.ll.: 3,200-foot 
chair renovated, Sionehar novice trail 
widi-ned. two new trails cut out, ski shop 
enlarged, beginners' rope tow moved and 
lenglhenetl 300 feet. 

Black Mt.. JackK<in, N.H.; J bar extemleti 
■>00 feet, new irail cut between Spruce and 
Sugar Bush. 

Cannon Mt., Franconia, N.JL: trails now 
link with Miitersill Ski Area. 

Dartmouth Skiway, Lymi-, N.ll.: 3,700- 
foot Foma, verii<-al rise 9.')0 feet, capacity 
800, and l.OOO-fooi rope tow with 2.50-fof)i 
Vertical rise, both servicing trails on Holt’s 
Ledge: also has ba.se lotlge: total cosi of 
new area $17.'>,000. This new area is for 
Dartmouth students primarily, but isopen 
to the public. 

Snowcrcti Shi Area, Lebanon, N.ll.: new 
area with 1,500-foot T bar, 6.50-foot verti- 
cal rise, capacity 300; two rope tows 600 
feet and 175 feet; three trail.s, one open 
slope have bec-n cleared; new warming 
hut constructed. 
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Holidays 

HECTIC?. 

JANUARYS 
YOUR TIME 

TO rest® RE LAX AT 

v'fien the rush and fuss of the season 
niuke you feel like you were leading 
the "bushed' ' league, here's the happy 
ending to it all. Spend port of Jonuary 
at Sun Valley — uncrowded, peaceful, 
and ot its pleosont best. Start the year 
with a lift by moking your plons now. 

FOR RFSERVATlONSt 

Address Mr. Winston McCreo, Manoger, 

Sun Volley, Idaho, or Union Pacific Rail- 
road. Room 2310, Omoho 2, Nebrosko, 
or see your local travel agent. 

OWNED AND OPERATED BY UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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NEW FACILITIES 


Mount Whittior. West Ossipee, N.H.: new 
areu ha.s 2,000-foot overhead cable lift serv- 
ing two trails, one open slope. 

Roxbury Ski Contor, Vega, M.Y.: new area 
scheduled to open Jan. 1 with 2,000-foot 
T bar, 700-foot rise and 800 capacity, serv- 
ices five trails; aL<o new lodge. 

Princoton Ski somi, Frattsville, N.Y.: 
3,000-fool Bearpen Run opened with 605- 
foot drop; lodge and rope low added. 

Beiieayr* Mt., N.Y.: 3,000-foot T bar with 
800-foot vertical rise and 720 capacity 
scheduled for completion Jan. 1. Onteora 
and Ut.<<ayantha trails have been extended 
1,000 feet to summit. $150,000 spent on 
improvements. 

Mont Gabriel Club. Mont Gabriel, Quebec: 
2,200-foot T bar uith 500-foot vertical rwe, 
capacity 1,000. 

Manoir St. Cattin, Lac Beauport, Quebec: 
2,500-foot Constam T bar (runs parallel to 
old T bar), 500-foot rise, has 850 capacity; 
$50,000 spent in improvements. 

Sun Valley Hotel Suitta, Ste. Adele, Que- 
bec: 1,900-foot T bar, begins 50 feet from 
hotel, rises 500 feet, 550 capacity, services 
10 new slopes; cost $20,000. 

Burka Mt.. East Burke, Vt.: 4,880-foot 
Pomalift with 1,520-foot vertical rise, ca- 
pacity 575. 

Jay Peak, North Troy, Vt.: 1,810-foot Po- 
malift with 540-foot vertical rise and 800- 
per-hour capacity services practice slope 
1,800 feet long and 200 feet wide. 

Smugglar't Notch Ski-Way*, Jeffersonville, 
Vt.: 3,300-foot Poma wnth 1,000-foot ver- 
tical rise, capacity 900; 2,065-foot Poma, 
vertical rise 500 feet, capacity 1,000 skiers. 
Two-mile novice-intermediate run, expert 
trail opened. Trails from top of Poma linked 
with Stowe’s Spruce Peak. 

stowa, Vt.; 1,800-foot T bar with 300-foot 
vertical rise, 1,200 skier capacity added to 
Toll House Slope. Carrying capacity of all 
lifts increased to total of 4,885 skiers per 
hour. $250,000 spent on improvement.s, 
plus $100,000 for new restaurant at base of 
Little Spruce. Lift rales reduced. 

Mad Rivar, Waitsfield, Vt.; Lift extended 
to top Stark Mt., 20 chairs added. Chute, 
Glade trails smoothed, lodge expanded. 

Mount Snow, West Dover, Vt.: South 
Bowl completed, with slope 600 to 1,000 
feet wide. Three-story $50,000 Summit 
Lodge and $30,000 ski shop finished. 750- 
foot double chair has 50-foot vertical ri.se, 
capacity 1,200 skiers. Access road rebuilt. 
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BUCKLES AND BLENDS 



HENKE PRO SPECIAL 

Ldhr ht’ol liicinics like thust* us<»*d by crark Kuro- 
pt-an rama give booi smig fii above and beiow 
ankles. Nylon lacing slips easily through flat, 
hinged eyelets, can be tightened from top to bot- 
tom with a single pull on upper laces. Price; Saj. 


TAVI BATTENHOFER 

Side lacing keeps direct pressun- otT ridge of foot, allows 
boot to be lightened -lown haril without di«o«imfort 
to skier. S-lape»l aeri>s.s a ilat surface, bool is more eas- 
ily tighienetl than models with across-che-fooi lacings. 
Thi<‘k leather collar adds support to the ankle, gi\e.s 
Wearer increased lateral eonirol over<kis. I’riee: $.'>9..'i0. 


Ski equipment for 1957 features quick-closing snaps for boots and 
bindings as well as some new ideas for blending metal, wood and 
plastic to produce an assortment of strong, lively downhill skis 


HENKE SPEEDFIT 


New .<nap links on Henke Speedlit can be clamped down in a 
matter of seconds, provide leverage to assure tight lit needed 
for absolute contrt)l of skis, .‘^pis-dy operation of snaps allow.s 
skier lo loosen boots easily during short re.sts on slopes or tit 
hut. Absenreof waier-ab.sorbeni rloth Itieeshi-lps keep 
boot dry during melting lemperaiiires in .spring. Boot wa.s one 
of most popular moibds sold in hmrope last year. I’rice ; $52. oO. 


continued on next page 
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Beautiful Fishing Map of the 
Florida Keys . . . Permanently 
Mounted tor Only S3.50 



RuihcrinK in i>ni’ jilan- ft)r thp first timo tlic bi*<t 
locations for iIip various kinds of lish io he 
rauglil -frotii tiu' lion<'fisli, flu- jfrcy uluwt of 
thr fiats, to thi- ni:ij<‘sii<' lurpoti and the nitrin'.s 
and even Hi*' |iliorii' niitiihtTs c»f tlic Kuirlcs 
who can lakr you to tliton. 

A delight in the sotil of anyone who has 
ever fisheti and to t he eye of everyone who sei^s 
It, this map. mounted on lainiiiiited iKutr'i, 
rearly to hang, is iivuilalde now. shiiured posl- 
paiil, for only $3,r)(». A beautifully derorative 
arldition to your own walls, it is also the perfect 
gift for all your fishing frienris and travel- 
minded acquaintances. 

To order. aiin|>ly send $3, .SO (chock or 
niuney ordert to 

SPORTS IllUSTRATED. 
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BUCKLES AND BLENDS eonllnued 



ALUFLEX, FISCHER skU for youngsters un* built lighter than adult models. 
Inexpensive Fischer Quick (left, $122,501 is laminated, has steel edges and a full 
plastic hot tom. Flexible Aluflex Kinder*Ski ($47,501 is made entirely of aluminum. 



NELSON EDGE fuF cxpcrts (ftlx/tyi Ls a 
continuous strip of steel, mtiunts at a 20' 
angle, exposes mily (he cutting edge, keeps 
drag at a minimum. Price; $20 installed. 


TAVi TRU-TRAK Anyflex ($100) has adjustable wire running ihrough both 
sides of ski. By turning screw at end of wire, racer can adjust stillness to suit 
.snow conditions. Easily replaced t.ne-piece edges fa.sten by screws set in from i "p. 



HART, OYNAQLAS recreational ski.s were designed for long wear. In Hart 
metal ilttfl, $69,501, single sheet of spring steel runs across boUum, juts out to 
form tough edges. In Dynaglas ($75 to $80i, fiber glass sheath surrounds core. 




BELI.EAYRE SKI RACK {ItJO has 
small locking crank at end of lower 
section for tightening steel straps onto 
the rain gutters of car. Price' $16.95. 


ANDERSON A THOMPSON SAFETY FLEK heel binding (ubovei gives safe- 
ty factor of Axed relea.se without keeping heel clamped flat to ski. Tension can 
be adjusted by turning wing nut to provide lift favored by some sk{ers:$12.95. 



TAVl AUTOMATIC release allows skier to get into and nut of binding without 
stooping. To close, skier .sets boot in binding, uses ski pule to push down disk in 
front of toe. To open, he pushes pole into oval fitting in front of disk. Price: $13.95. 



ANDERSON & THOMPSON RACER release is first safety binding designed 
for long thong favored by competition .skiers. Swivel action of heel plate allows 
foot to .swing to either side when bool jumps out of safety toe piece. Price: $15.95. 



SKI-PORT trunk rack i.s perfect for convertibles, gets away from old design 
convertible racks that fitted against the side, kept one door clamped shut until 
car reached ski area. Average car has plenty of width to protect skis. Price: $15.95. 



But fair Helen would have fought 
like a Trojan for a man in the splendor 
of an “After Six" tuxedo. Today, 
happy warriors maiTh off to theater 
or go dancing in formal attire that 
gives that serenely comfortable feel- 
ing. For a “lift” that starts before 
the party begins— go formal! 
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THE SPORTING LOOK 


SUNNY SKI STYLES 


A riot of color and a smother of silk from overseas bring fashion news to America’s 3.5 million skiers 

f 

by JO AlIHRN and ERED R. SMITH 


I vise on the sun-drenched beache.s of the Cote D’Azur a 
j bather, if he is so inclined, can lift his eyes and see the 
snowy peaks of the Alps hovering like clouds in the dis- 
tance. With the distance between summer and snow thus 
foreshortened, it is not so strange that the newest ski 
fashion in Europe comes from the sunny Mediterranean 
playland where the distinctive printed shirts of Sportsman- 
Designer Emilio Pucci are highly popular with the inter- 
national resort set. 

Pucci’s bright prints in, of all things, silk, now dot the 
ski slopes. Following closely the fashion for bright colors 
and the trim-fitting elastic ski pants that jumped the 
Atlantic from the Alps to American slopes last year, the 
shirts are practically bulkless, can be tucked into elastic 
pants without a bulge. They can even be folded into a 
pocket when not needed. Drawstring-hipline parkas are 
also popular in such typical Emilio prints as mermaids 
{see cover) and imitation mink. Most skiers wear them over 
cashmere sweaters and find them warm enough for the 
sunny upper slopes of Sestrierc, Klosters and Zermatt, 
where the pictures on the following pages were taken. 

American skiers have brought these parkas back with 
them, and American stores now have them. 

To ascertain what is being worn on the ski slopes of 
America this year, Sports Illustrated conducted a survey 
of its own in every important ski area in the country. The 
reports establish one fact as country-wide; the 3.5 million 
U.S. skiers consider comfort and practicality first, fashion 
second. As their enthusiasm for skiing grows, American 
skiers are developing complete wardrobes to meet different 
weather conditions, drawm from the best that Europe and 
the manufacturers of this country have to offer. Their 
money goes for active ski clothing, instead of after-ski or 
snow-bunny fripperies. Price is no object to them so long 
as the equipment is the best quality. The overwhelming 
popularity of the elasticized ski pants, which cost any- 
where from $45 to $55— twice the price of a good pair of 
garbardine downhill pants— attests to this fact. So does 
the popularity of imported ski boots, also at premium 
prices. And .so it is that imported elastic pants, skis, boots 
and accessories account for most of the heavy import busi- 
ness done by ski shops in America— an average of 60' j or 
more of their merchandise. 

In spite of this heavy European influence in ski apparel, 
Americans are developing their own ski look. Bulky wool- 
knit, waterproof sweaters, worn as parkas, are growing in 


popularity, and the most distinctive of them are the Cow- 
chee sweaters, hand-knit by the Cowichan Indian women 
of British Columbia. They are among the most sought- 
after sweaters in the U.S. and in Canada in spite of their 
price ($75). Girls who wear them look like inverted pyra- 
mids— heavy sweaters over light pants. They are knit in 
one-of-a-kind patterns, from the natural beige and black- 
brown of unwashed, water-repellent wool. The U.S.’s own 
Ivy Ueague look has made its impression on slopes as far 
west as Boise, where college skiers wear tapered pants with 
back buckles and Ivy League caps with fold-away ear 
flaps. In Taos, skiers not only ride the chair lift protected 
by Navajo Indian serapes, but for after-ski, women don 
squaw skirts, velvet versions of the buckskin shirt, and 
squaw boots with silver Indian conches. 

Since skiing in America is more a weekend activity than 
a long winter-resort vacation, there is little emphasis on 
dressing up for social life after a hard day on the slopes, 
except at such resorts as Mont Tremblant and Sun \’alley. 
Most skiers wear fleece-lined, rubher-soled after-ski boots. 
In New England, men wear leather-trimmed corduroy 
pants for end-of-day gatherings. In Canada, both men and 
women wear miniature tartan shirts, the men wear flannel 
slacks, the women velveteen. In California girls wear casual 
corduroy slacks from Brigance of New York or velveteen 
tapered pants by Emilio of Italy witli bright-printed silk 
shirts in front of the big lodge fireplace, and in New Eng- 
land they wear full tweed skirts with floral embroidered 
knee socks. 

While the toggle-fastened loden duffle coat is a runaway 
favorite for the drive to the slopes and for the ski tow, 
capes are putting in an appearance this season. Monks’ 
fcjf ceufiaurii on page 45 


THE SILK SKI SHIRT IN EUROPE 

In the Alpine ski resorts — Sesiriere, Zermatt. Klosters— winter 
visitors ski in silk shirts and parkas designed by Italy's prolific 
originator of colorful sportswear, Emilio I’ucci. Photographed in 
Europe in February (right, Mrs. Donald Gaum at Zermatt', they 
are now available in America ai Lord & Taylor, New York; Roos 
Bros., San Francisco; and, for the lavender mink-printed parka 
shown on the following page, Julius Garfinckei. Washington, D.C. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOSl KKISSELL 



< VUUI\<;K WUKKt, IMUNT 

Silk shirt is worn over a while lurlli--neck sweater 
ami lurked into narrow waistband of beiue ski pants 
by Mrs. Donald Gaum at Zermatt. Silk is a gmid 
win<ibreaker and the right weight for sunny tlays. 



BLI K .MOSAIC IMCINT 

Silk parka i Kmiliip is cut in cla.s.sic style with flapped 
front pocket and a drawstring hood. Nancy (b-r- 
ry wears it here with slate-blue ski pants. In the 
backKround is the Matterhorn, as setm from ZxTmatl. 


UI.AC’ MINK PIllST 

Silk parka worn by .Mrs. Waiter liaensli at Se.stri- 
ere is the starting point for a monochromatic color 
scheme, completwl with violet ski pants. I’asiel.s and 
monochromes were much favored by Kuropean .skiers. 





SUNNY SKI STYI.nS 

riiiiliHiied from jHiijr 

cloaks of navy blue pabarditie lined 
with Milium are favorites with men in 
Canada; some women wear them lined 
with mink. And Sig Ituehmayr’s ski 
sl»op in Sew York reports a demand 
for import e<l loden pom-hos called Wet- 
tertlecks SI. Oct. 1 . 

.Mthouiih ski knickers liave failed to 
receive as wide acceptance as elaslicize<l 
pants. .Andj' Meaci I.awrence has pop- 
ularized them ill Colorado. They are 
iieiOK worn with waterliiilit. han<l-knit 
Norwegian socks, for spring skiing 
when the snow i.sn’t so heavy: and by 
downhill racers who like them because 
they eliminate (lapping. 

New this year are elaslicizeii .ski 
punts which sli|) over the boot, insteiul 
of inside, give an elongated h-g liiu' and 
eliminate clmfeii heels. Sporthaus, a 
Westwood, Calif, ski shop, sloek.s the 
popular IJogner stretch pants in Cl <-o!- 
ors and also stripes and patterns for 
women and eight colors for men. 

Color is just as important in poplin 
parkas as it is in sweater detailing. 
Knitlefl hotxls inset in \'-shaiiefi neck- 
line.s. and knitted inserts at shoiihh-r 
and side seams give smooth, taut but 
elastic fit, Pattern.s such as stripes and 
polka dots and pastel colors are favor- 
ite of women skiers as a switch from 
black or navy nylon parkas. Both Kur- 
opean makers iliogner. Holger Havn 
of Copenliagen and C.S. manufactur- 
er.s I White Stag supply them. 

Fur is also tl.ving about the .slop4's. 
according to.s<-attered report.s. Kskimo- 
type fur parkas have been introduced 
to the r.S. by .\nfire of New York. 
Others liave circles of raccoon or wol- 
viTine framing the hood.s of poplin jiar- 
l.as. In New Kngiand that old stadium 
favorite, the rav'coon coat, is still a 
tr;»a.sured after-ski wrap. 

For fore.siglited economy, ski moth- 
ers in the West and in QueluN- care- 
fully e.xamine the ex|)ensive, Kurojtean 
hand-knit sweaters that visiting skiers 
wear. They particularly note the price, 
t hen go home and get out the knitting 
lUH'dles. Soon the whole family is wear- 
ing identical sweaters and tlx- kids are 
easier to spot on a crowded slope. 

A lot of the fun of skiing has also 
gone to the skier’s head. William J.’s 
jersey hoods with animal faces on the 
liack ;a pussycat, a monocled <iwl. a 
pink elephant I are seen all over, an»l 
the hot-rod downhill set is wearing 
padded Seeln.s crash helmets. As Cor- 
respondent Boh IJttlejohn from Stowe 
advises; “Keep your eye on the girl 
with the polka-dot Seelos cap.’’ ^ n o> 



(I <]ry 7)1(11 1 ini is not (t hooker of gin 


A Dr) .Martini nxxh* w itli so litlle \ijillv Prat 
llial )ou cannot taste it is no Di\ Martini at all. 

Don’t l)c a faddist; thin't bo a sadist. 
Make your Drv Mai tini.s jiroperly, correcth , 
laslc(iillv. )ou put tlif I’ond taste in 
wIlliXoilK Fiat Freiudi Dry Wrmoutli. 

don’t stir willioiit 


tl 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


Ann Mossbcrg, pret- 
ty 19-year-old 
dena City ColleRO 
freshman, has l»een 
selected to reitjn as 
Quwn of t he Tourna- 
ment of Roses and 
will occupy royal box 
when Oregon Stale 
and Iowa meet in 
Rose Bowl game on 
New Year’s Day. 


OLYMPICS 

Kuasia made its long-range concentration 
on Olympics pay olT, finishing with grand 
flourish in gymnastics and Greco-Roman 
wrestling to lead U.S. in total medals 
(99 74 ■ and unofficial point standings (7’22- 
American and Au.stralian swimmers 
engaged in record-splashing spree in Mel- 
bourne’.s final week to salvage some glory 
but hardly enough point.s to catch front- 
running Soviet.s (for medal winners and 
records, (see 

RECORD BREAKERS 

II.S. and Australian track stars continued 
as.suult on world records, splitting four in 
post-Olympic meet at Sydney. American 
puartet of l^eamun King, Andy Stanfield, 
Thane Baker and Bobby Morrow, triple 
gold-medal winner, sprinted 880-yard relay 
in 1 :28.8; another foursome of Jerome Wal- 
lers, Lon Spurrier, Arnic Sowell and Tom 
Courtney circled cinders in 7:22 for two 
miles. Pretty Shrub Nursery Assistant Bet- 
ty Cuthbert anchored Aussie girls to two 
marks, teaming up with Shirley Strickland, 
Norma Croker and Fleur Mellor for 0:45.6 
clocking in 440-yard relay and then came 
back to help 880-yard relay team regi.ster 
1:26.3 > Dec. 5l. 

Jim George, hu.sky Akron weight lifter, 
muscled up 288 * j pounds in clean and jerk 
at Melbourne to better light heavyweight 
world standard .set by American Tommy 
Kono in Olympics (Dec. 5). 

Roger Murphy, young Oakland, Calif, 
pilot, bounced his seven-liter Galloping Gael 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 


over Seattle's I>ake Washington in runs of 
129.022 mph and 124.228 mph for meas- 
ured mile, came away #11 h new world rec- 
ord of 131.680 mph (Dec. 4), 

BASKETBALL 

San Francisco, minus graduated All-Amer- 
icas and Olympians Bill Russell and K. C. 
Jones, sc«)red over San Francisco State 
82-54, California 70-56 and Seattle 57-52 
to extend nation's longest winning streak 
to 59; but it was Kansa.s’ 7-foot phenom, 
Wilt Chamberlain, who provided week's 
biggo.st news in college basketball. Basket- 
stuffing Wilt made varsity debut with 52 
points against Northwestern, added 39 
more against Marquette (see puge>t :i6~29i. 

Boston ran winning streak to 10 before 
losing to Philadelphia 113-111, .split next 
two games to remain on top in Cast in 
NBA but began to oast furtive glance.s at 
streaking New York Knicks, who won five 
straight over Minneapolis, Rochester and 
St. Louis to move within three and a half 
games of leaders. Rochester zoomed to top 
in West a.s slumping Hawks (who have lost 
six in row) plummeted into cellar. 

FOOTBALL 

All-America selectors engaged in their 
annual autumn free-for-all, and seven (AP, 
UP, INS, NBC, Cofficr's, Look and Sport- 
ing NVrsi managed to agree on eight col- 
lege stars: Knds Ron Kramer of Michigan 
and Joe Walton of Pitt ; Guards Jim Parker 
of Ohio State an<l Rill Glass of Baylor; 
Center Jerry Tubbs of Oklahoma; Backs 


Tommy McDonald of Oklahoma, Jim 
Brown of Syracuse and Johnny Majors of 
Tenne.ssee. Tackle John Witte of Oregon 
State was picked on six teams: Tackle Alex 
Karras of Iowa on three; Backs Paul Hor- 
nung of Noire Dame and John Brodie of 
Stanford on three each. 

Pin, trailing 7 -0 at half time, used hard- 
hitting Fullbacks Ralph Jclic and Tom 
Jenkins to shatter Miami defenses, sent 
wriggling Quarterbacks Corny Salvalerra 
and Darrell I^ewis (see bclow^ over for sec- 
ond-half touchdowns to win 14-7, spoiling 
Hurricanes' unl)eaien record at Miami. 

Cleveland temporarily thwarted New 
York’s Eastern NFL title hopes with 24 7 
victory, while Washington remaine*! in 
race by heating Philadelphia I9-IT. Detroit 
held slender edge in West, trouncing Pitts- 
burgh 45-7 to set up payotT game Sunday 
with Chicago Bears, who squeezed past 
Cards 10-2. San Francisco upset Green 
Bay 38-20; Los Angeles surprised Balti- 
more 21-7. 

BOXING 

Kddie .Machen, fast-moving Californian 
who has yet to lose in 19 pro fights, coun- 
terpunched and jabbed away at plodding 
Johnny Summerlin for 10 round.s but was 
unable to bring down his opponent and had 
to be content with decision at Syracuse. 
Machen, touted as future rival for Heavy- 
weight Champion Floyd Patterson, admit- 
ted, “I learned more from this fight . . . 
now I’m looking for Patterson,” but Man- 
ager Sid Flaherty was more cautious: "In 




Craig Wood. 55, del>- 
onair Westchester 
auto dealer and re- 
tired golf pro whose 
smooth stroking won 
both Ma.sters and 
National Open in 
1941, has l)een elect- 
ed to PGA Hall of 
Fame by commit tee 
of sportswrilers anil 
officials. 



RAISED HANDS of Pitt P'nd Dale Brown i81 ) give.s the .signal 
that Quarterback Darrell Lewis has plunged over for touchdown 
which gave Panthers 14-7 wfn over previously unbeaten Miami. 



MAN-MADE SNOW, Spread by machine, provides nine-inch 
blanket and the earliest skiing in years for enthusiasts who dot 
the tree-lined slope at the Bousquet's Ski Area in Pitt.sfield, Mass. 
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Pal 1‘farock. is. who 
lui-^ Iw-fii winnini; 
{iiii'k-callitisiconli'sts 
sirifc sh<- wii"! 1:,’, 
skiUfuUy 

hail, rh ai I it a lul 
iiiaiioi; iTv of lii^^iy 
niinruiory fowl, inu- 
I'liirpiiii: I 111' nalion’s 
liiii'-sl for worlii ti- 
tle ill coinpi'tiiioii at 
SiuiiKart, Ark. 


some ways he lias I'ome aloni; loo ciiiiekly." 

Flo>«i Pallersoii. who knocked iiut 
Ari'hie Moore to win hi'-'ivyweiuhl chain- 
piotiship, was named Hoxer of the Monlh 
by NUA. which also ifropped Moore from 
heavyweiuhi rankiniis, raised clownini; 
Hurricane Jackson to N'o. 1 contender. 

BOWLING 

Don Carter of St. Louis, onetime minor 
league pitcher, threw major lea«ue strikes 
to roll up :U)9.4!) Peterson point-sand $4.h()() 
in prize money, became first man to win 
throe .\I1-Star tournaments at Cliicaiio. 
Woinen'schanipion: Mrs. .Marion Ladpwijj, 
4'i-year-old (Jrand Rapids Kfandinolher, 
for sixth time in eiuht years. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal, making full use of famed piiwer 
play. Iieiran to sneak up on firsi-phuv Bos- 
ton in N'HL. Camidiens ouipowered To- 
ronto and riiieairo, held Bruins lo 1-1 ii»' to 
trail by four point.'. Boston aKo split [lair 
with secomi-placi* Detroit, losim; :i-'J and 
winning to hold ihri'O-poim lead. 

AUTO RACING 

.StirlinK Moss, daring Briton, .skillfully 
maneuvered paiehed-iip J-liter .Mu-siTut i 
over 1 wistinii runways of Windsor .\ir Field 
at averai;e sja-ed of 9(i.J|y mpli lo win Id- 
mile N'as.sau Trophy Kaiv (see /xii/r jf i. 

MILEPOSTS 

HoNOHEu Paul Hornung. versatile No- 
tre Dame baoklield .star, brightest .spot in 


.\rthur Knapp Jr., 
pilie-moking skipper 
who has made habi' 
of winning dinghy i'- 
tle.s. added still au- 
nt her, averaging 
in six of eight races 
with \giiny to take 
Larchinoni Yaclii 
Club full frostbite 
series for itilerelub 
elas^ lioais. 


Irish’s most dismal season; \Tile<l Heismatt 
Trophy as outstanding college football 
player of l^oii, by sporiswriiers and 

broadcasters, in New York. 

liONOHEP Jackie Robinson, aging but still 
.spry Brooklyn Dodger, first Negro to play 
in major leagues; awarded N’.A.Af'P's Spin- 
gam Merlai, for *'disiinguisheil achieve- 
ment. superb sportsmanship, his pioneer 
role in opening up a new fielil of imdeavor 
for young Negroes, his civic eonseious- 
ness," in New York. 

HONoitED Jim (iraham, Oklahoma .A&M 
pole vaulter who voluntarily gave up place 
on Olympic team to Bob (luiowski; first 
reetpieut ol Sport stnuu Brotheriiooirs Ous- 
lavus T. Kirby awani, for “act of greatest 
sportsmanship by any .Anierieuti on Ri.'ifi 
I'.S. Olympic team.” at Melbourne. 

ELKC'TEl) James 1). Stewart, pi-rsoiiable 
Hollyw ood Park oflicer i vice-pre.sidcnl, 
general manager, director of racings b*p 
turf executive; president of Thoroughbred 
Racing Association, at Miami Beach. 

DIED Mr.s. Crace Reidy Comiskey. fid, 
presirleni •siniv]94I of family-owneii atid 
ofxTalcd ('bicago W'liile Sox founilerj by 
father-in-law Charles in 191)1, later headed 
by husband Louis; of heart -seizure, at Chi- 
cago. Content lo remain in background, 
Mrs. Comiskey nonet hele.ss ruled bu.seball 
dynasty with iron hand, usually had la-st 
word in club sijuabbles. 


I) o I) I) i e S Ii al e r . 
'hiijx'lv voung (27) 
Culver City, Culif. 
hou.sewife, pul to- 
gether spare and 10 
straight strikes Ix*- 
fore li-uving single 
pin siamling on fi- 
nal ball for 2,s‘J, best 
eviT for wuiren in 
.All-Star bowling at 
Chicago. 


FOR THE. RECORD 

BOXING 

lUKft fOlLlY, tO-ttjuniJ fletision over Wavnr Beltiea, 
heavyweight;, New Yoth 

NINO VALDtS. 8 luuntf TKO over Dich Ruhardson, 
he.ivyweighls London, 

HAROLD JOHNSON. 10 round decv^Mn over Bed 
WhilehurU. heavyweights Puilland Me 
WALTER BYARS. lO-iound decision over Kid Oavilan, 
welterweights, Boston, 

ART ARAGON T round TKO over Gene Poiner. wel- 
lerweithis Hollywood, 

COURT TENNIS 

LONG iSlAriD, over Philadelphia, 2-1 in doubles, 
Payne Whilnev Memonal Tiophj, Mairhaisel, l.t. 

CROSS COUNTRY 

HORACE ASHENTELTER, NYAC N.ill AALI Sr. Iille. 
in 30 08 tor 10,000 ineleis. Philadelphia, 

FIELD TRIALS 

MICKLtWOOO SCUD, owned by Armloilh Kennels, 
Chicagu. nail. Enjlish springer spaniel championship, 

BIG BOY BAIKUNE owned tiv J H Allen. luLa. Miss., 
OS Open Field r rial Assn title New Albany. Miss. 
PAMELA S SODDEN FLUSH, owned by led Meiles, 
Colomt'ia Station. Oh.o. natl. amateur shooting doj 
Slake Marion III. 

FOOTBALL 

BOLLING AFB over Fort Hond. 29-M. lot na:). serv- 
ice title. Shrimp Bowl Galveston. 

ARUNGTON STATE (Tenas) over Compton Callege, 
20-13 Jr Ruse Bowl game. Pasadena. 

WFST over East, 35-0. Shiine all star pro game, 
Vancouver. B C. 

GOLF 

Al BESSELINK Gtossmger. N Y.. Havana invitational 
open with 216 tor 12 holes, Havana. 

HORSE RACING 

CUGENIO 122 3S0 Amta King Handicap, t I 16 m.. 

by 1',.. lengths, in 1 43 < 5. Bay Meaduwi. George 
Tamguchi up 

RICCI TAVI SI1.925 Eiletminalor Handicap. 1^ m., 
by ] lengths m 2 32. Pimlico. Arnold Kukland irp. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

MAHMOUD ABDEL KARIM. Montreal, over John War- 
Tyciki, 15-2. 15-9, 15-JO. natl. pro iille. Bethlekem. Pa. 






OECEMatR 27, 19S6 
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BASEBALL 


THE SICK MAN OF BASEBALL 


The minor leaffues are dying out. The only thing that can save them 

by ROBERT CREAMER 

is major league help. And at long last It seems to be forthcoming 


T hk. minor lkacuK convention that 
took place in Jacksonville, Fla., 
last week is not the same thing a.s the 
major league “winter meeting” that 
took place this week in Chicago. The 
minor league convention is bigger (28 
leagues and 218 teams as compared to 
two leagues and 16 teams' anil longer 
(almost a full week, when you measure 
from the first drink to the last one, 
whereas the major league sessions are 
over in three days or less*. 

And where the major league meet- 
ings create or undo legislation govern- 
ing The Game— all good baseball men 
refer to baseball simply as The Game 
— the minor league convention is, from 
a cold, technical, legislative point of 
view, and ignoring for the moment its 
value as a place to meet old friends 
and tell old stories and trade old ball- 
players, pointless. 

This is perhaps a harsh judgment, 
but consider the facts. Votes taken at 
the minor league convention on amend- 
ments to the existing “major-minor 
league agreement,” which is really the 
constitution of Organized Baseball, 
have all the strength of a U.N. vote 
censuring the Soviet Union. Less, in 
fact, since the U.N. vote at least can 
affect public opinion. No one ever real- 
ly gets to hear how the minor league 
vote came out, because the principal 
news emanating from any minor league 



FORD FRICK: BASEBALL IS HIS BUSINESS 


convention is usually that concerning 
trades between major league clubs or 
rumors thereof. 

The highly publicized “draft” of mi- 
nor league players— originally designed 
to prevent wealthy major league clubs 
from stockpiling good ballplayers in 
the minors and to give other good ball- 
players held in semibondage by selfish 
minor league club owners the chance 
to rise to the majors— is, for all practi- 
cal purposes, a farce. This year the 16 
major league clubs looked over a 53- 
page listing of more than 5,000 minor 
league ballplayers and tapped just nine 
men. The 28 minor leagues drafted 
only 55 more. 

All amendments that the minor 
leagues do pass affecting the major- 
minor agreement must be approved by 
the major leagues at their meeting be- 
fore they become a part of baseball law. 



GEORGE TRAUTMAN: RELUCTANT PESSIMIST 


Maybe it isn’t precisely veto power, 
but, if the majors don’t choose to ac- 
cept it, even a unanimous minor- 
league vote on a question is perempto- 
rily tossed out the window. 

The mortifying truth is that the 
minor leagues have no authority- 
except what the major leagues allow 
them. They have no existence— except 
what the major leagues endow them 
with. And it has come pretty much to 
pass that they have no real misoH for 


existence — except as they can serve 
the major leagues. 

This is not to say that this is a bad 
thing. It is merely inevitable, a prod- 
uct of the times. Ford C. Frick, Com- 
missioner of Baseball, would be (|uick 
to deny it and point out the treasured 
place minor league ball holds in the 
sporting history and tradition of the 



BILL DiWITT: THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 


nation, but that wouldn’t change the 
facts. Minor league baseball as it is 
presented in most of its present loca- 
tions is archaic. Where once it rvas a 
focal point of community life in the 
smaller towns and cities of the country, \ 
now it is just another sports item hur- 
led in the local sports pages. 

Actually, Frick, in the minds of most 
minor leaguers, is a major league man 
whose prime loyalty is to the major 
league club owners, and what he says 
does not always impress them. 

“He talks a lot about the minors,” 
the president of one of the smaller mi- 
nor leagues said in Jacksonville, “liut 
he don’t do a hell of a lot. I don't 
blame him. It’s his job. I’d be the same 
way if I was in his shoes. Wish I was.” 

The minor leaguers’ man is George 
M. Trautman, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Professional Base- 
ball Leagues. Trautman is a big, home- 
ly man with intelligence, executive 
ability and a mounting frustration 
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caused by (rrowitiK recognition of the 
pussihility that he’s i)eating a (ieu<i 
horse in trying to get the minor leagues 
up on their feet again. Like the cai)lain 
of a ship in a storm, he’.s outwardly 
optimistic and inwardly pessimistic. 
Occasionally the inwarrl pessimism 
comes reluctantly fortli. 



CASt PAUL; SVMBOL Of BASEBALL SUCCESS 


The day hefore he arrived at tlie con- 
vention. Trautinan appeare<l in Wash- 
ington before a House sulicommittee 
on tax relief and asked that the fed- 
eral tax on arlmi.ssions to minor league 
games be repealed. Such tax relief, he 
Slated, “miglil be the dilTereni'e be- 
tween survival and li({uidalion." 

He testifie<l that over 80', of the 
minor league clubs re.sponding to a 
(lucstinnnuire reportetl lo.sses Ijist sea- 
son. that the number of minor leagues 
had dropped from oH in to 28 in 
Ih.nt), tile number of cluli.s from •! t8 
to "ild. anti llie paid attendan<*e fnun 
41.872.782 to 17 .(i:H.(I(>!I. 

“How tlo the minors stay in Imsi- 
ness'l” a wondering memi»er of the sub- 
Oiunmittee asketl Trautman. “How do 
they meet e.xpenses?’’ 

“Well." Trautman rt'plied, “sottit* 
clubs have to just go up the street and 
rap on doors." 

That wa.s the inner si<le of tlie cap- 
tain. To his ciiarges at the eon \ eniicn 
a more <'lieerful Trautman tol<i of his 
ti'Stimony hefore the subcommittee liUt 
insiste<l; "Tile prospect is lirigbt. . . . 
Baseball has had pndilems sinc«> its in- 
cep. ion. In some way tliey have always 
been solved.” 

The basic prooli'iii today -and 
Trautman knows it lietter than anyone 
— i.s the titrribU- t'niancial I'onditioii of 
tlie minor leagues. At best it is a slioe- 
string operation. Occasionally a team 
makes money, but it’s usually because 
the genera! manager went up iheslreet 



HAROLD COOPER: SVMBOL OF FRUSTRATION 


ami rappi'd on doors. A sureessful minor 
league operation depends to an extraor- 
dinary degree on the executive and 
jiromotionai aliility of its general man- 
ager. A good one, like Harobl Cooiier, 
who was lower minor league ‘‘Kxecu- 
tive of the Year" with Hutchinson, 
Kansas in Ih.'iO, can mean llie success 
or failure of a liall club. C ooper. an in- 
tense, liroad-slioulderetl man. looks and 
sounds like the district sales manager 
of a highly progressive firm manufac- 
turing .something along the line of ilisb- 
washers or deep-freey.e units. He haii- 
jiens to be in baseliall — wbieh is good 
for baseball if not for Cooper. Baseball 
is a gamble for him. because it gives 
him none of the securil.\’, none of the 
l<mg-raiige benefits that a man of his 
caliber wouUi have dangled befort* him 
by a large industrial concern interi-sted 
in keeping bright and rising young 
men in its employ. 

Tliis lack of basic economic promi.se 
is one of llie reasons wliy Itaseball is 
altrai'ling so few capable young men 
into its bu.sine.ss operation. There are 
some, but since Iblh then- have been 
fewer and fewer, and some of tliose 
that cnnie in for a year or two are 
obliged, for the sake of their own 
future. 1 o gel out and g«-t into a more 
rewarding business. 

“Busehall is an antii|ual(sl opera- 
tion," the succe.ssful op<-rator of u good 
minor league clul) said last week. "It's 
like driving a '-‘hi car in a '.77 ecoo-iii.;. . 
Xowonder llie young fellow siirop out." 

The presiiieiit of a minor league in 
the South was more emphatic: “If 
Imsine.ss was run llie way liascliall is, 
there wouldn’t be any business.” 

.\ Harold Cooper, liy haril work, 
liard si-lling, extraordinary etlort ami 
pure zeal, can make a mitior league 
club a success in any given year. But a 
Harold Cooper can also be immensely 
coiilinufd nil ni'xl jxnje 



Made Better to Make 


Skiing Easier-More Fun 

Foriji-live years and slill "The Choice of Champions"— Sl‘ll 
supennr m peilormtnce. durability, handhnt ease. Fot 
yourself or as a Chnsimas gilt. At youi ski shop. 


LOOK FOR THE 


DEEAHEAD TRADEMARK 


NORTHLAND 

SKI MANUFACTURING CO. 


2335 EndieoH St. • Dept. 40 • 




1 SPICE 

o{ tke 
Spanish 
Nlain 

ST. JOHNS 
BAY RUM 

M W Mclniyie. Ltd- 
Madison A»p 
New Y^ih, U.S. Agent 


TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 

call for 


STRONGER Yet SAFER 


ANACm 

Won’t Upset The Stomach 


Aniioin- re-t .mly ijivcs *fr..H,/rr. i„„tcr 
relief from jinin of hemlachc, but is iilse 
Stifrr. Won't U|>s«’t the stotnm-h an.l has 
no bail effer-l.s. Vou see. Anacin is like n 
doctor's i.rescriiUion.Thjit i.'. .-tnucin con^ 

lue-licnlly acuvo inuredionts. .Sfi- 

entilic rr-'i'j»rch hns iiroveti )in xinftle driiQ 
can L'ive such alroiiLn yet such safe relief 
as Anacin. ISuy Aworin TaUlelt trnlaj/! 
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THE 

WONDERFUL 

WORLD 

OF 

SPORT 

IS 

FOR 

YOUNG 

PEOPLE 
OF 
ALL 
AGES . . 


. . . another reason why 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
makes a wonderful Christ- 
mas gift for almost everyone 
on your list. It's lively . . . 
colorful . . . authoritative . . . 
and rewarding. Easy to give 
. . . sure to please ... 52 
always welcome gifts in one. 


You can still oi»lcr SPOR'IS 
II.I.USTRATID gill Nuh- 
scnptions h>r(.hris(inas Use 
gilt order insert or write: 
Dept. SK5RTS IL- 

LUSTRATED. 510 North 
Micliigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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BASEBALL 

continued from page 

frustrated. The well-run Hutchinson 
club had to suspend after he left it, 
because the league it was in folded up. 
Hia attempt to promote the Columbus 
Jets was hampered— perhaps unas'oid- 
ably— by the Kansas City Athletics, 
who called up his best player in mid- 
season. Last season, Cooper claimed, 
the Cincinnati Redlegs, broadcasting 
and telecasting of Redleg games into 
Columbus destroyed a vital part of 
the Jets’ income. These were ail things 
beyond Cooper's direct control. 

Perhaps that is why he insisted so 
loudly and clearly that Cincinnati's 
general manager. Gabe Paul, had fla- 
grantly broken a Columbus-Cincinnati 
broadcasting agreement. Paul, a genial 
and well-liked man, saw Cooper in 
Jacksonville last week and protested, 
“Harold, you’re a damned liar, saying 
those things about me.” 

Paul was smiling as he spoke. Per- 
haps Gabe remembered that in The 
Virginian you could call a man a 
name if you smiled, but Cooper had 
forgotten his Owen Wister. His temper 
(perhaps because of the years of frus- 
tration! exploded, and he swung. For- 
tunately, Frank Shaughnessy, Presi- 
dent of the International League, was 
on hand : he and others quieted Cooper. 
After a while the two got together, and 
later, quite naturally, it was announced 
that the dispute had been the result 
of a misunderstanding and that an 
amicable solution had been reached on 
the radio-TV problem. 

The problem, of course, was greater 
than a radio-T\' dispute, greater than 
a Cooper-Paul personality clash. It 


was the basic problem of the rich ma- 
jors and the poor minors. 

It was the problem the major leagues 
had belatedly recognized when they 
established their $500,000 fund for aid 
to the minor leagues. The amount of 
the fund didn't seem to impress the 
minor leaguers, who felt at first it was 
just a sop to keep them from asking 
for a share of television revenue, but 
the fact that Bill DeWitt, onetime 
head of the now-defunct St. Louis 
Browns and more recently top-level 
aide to George Weiss of the New York 
Yankees, has now been appointed ad- 
ministrator of it gave the minor leag- 
uers hope. Maybe the majors really 
meant it this time. 

“Personally,” said one minor league 
general manager, "1 don’t like DeWill. 
I never have. But people who know 
him better than I do say he has one of 
the best baseball brains in the busi- 
ness. So maybe this fund will turn out 
to be a good thing. Not because of the 
money. What’s $500,000 spread over 
200 ball clubs? What is it, $2,500 a 
club? That’s ju.st spitting off the roof, 
just a starter. But DeWitt can make 
it pay off. He can give elute advice. 
He’s been through the mill. He knows 
what it’s like. You can’t imagine how 
stupid some of the operations are in 
the minors, the things they do. They’re 
starving for some common-sense ad- 
vice. If DeWitt can use some of that 
money to set up a group that could go 
around and look at a minor league 
club and make suggestions. . . 

The minor leaguer shook his head in 
wonder. 

“He could be the greatest thing to 
happen to baseball since Branch Rick- 
ey,” he concluded. *0 



• MOTORS by KENNETH RUDEEN 

In the Bahamas Race Week» darkness and confusion 
were enlivened by Stirling Moss, the man who made 

NASSAU LIGHTNING 


D arkness and distress on Friday, 
and a lightning bolt named Moss 
on Sunday, created memorable excite- 
ment in the Bahamas Speed Week. 
This multifeatured racing event, the 
unofficial opener of the new Western 
Hemisphere season, has never failed to 
provide thrills along with its glamor: 
but this time it was also spiced with 
confusion. 

The fireworks began on Friday, in 
the 20-lap Governor’s Cup Race for 
cars of more than 2-iiter displacement. 
This was a scramble between Alfonso 
Cabeza de Vaca, Marquis de Portago 
(“Fon” to his friendsi, descendant of a 
Spanish conquistador, whose fiery tem- 
perament matched that of his ancestor, 
and plain Carroll Shelby, of Dallas, 
Texas. Shelby, the year's hottest U.S. 
driver, gave the race an extra twist by 
injuring his shoulder painfully before- 
hand— he had been playing football on 
the beach with a coconut. 

It was a Ferrari contest, with De 
Portago aboard a 3.5, Shelby a 4.9. 
Their principal opposition came from 
John Fitch’s potent D Jaguar, the 3.5 
Ferrari of California's Phil Hill and the 
D Jaguar of another Californian, Lou 
Brero. Since the day’s racing was al- 
ready two hours behind schedule, dark- 
ness threatened, and some drivers re- 
moved headlight masking tape at the 
starting line. Others did not, to their 
sorrow. 

When Shelby jumped to an early 
lead, Fitch was closest in pursuit, but 
on the fourth lap De Portago took sec- 
ond place and began to close in on 
the big red leader. Fitch and Brero 
scrapped for third place until Hill start- 
ed a drive that was to take him past 
the two D Jags. As dusk set in, a few 
headlights came on, then more, until 
perhaps half the 50-car field, which had 
to contend with a car-bouncing bump 
on the first sweeping turn and loose 
sand in the next bend, was using lights. 
It began to look like France’s 24-hour 
Le Mans race after dark. 

The volatile Spaniard roared past 
Shelby on the 1.5th lap, widened his 


margin on the next two rounds, and 
then tangled with a blacked-out 
Austin-Healey. That cost him the race. 
Shelby, who had had a less damaging 
set-to with a Corvette, flashed home 
first just ahead of the Spaniard with 
an exhilarating average speed of 99.095 
mph. Brero, who had four lights, was 
third, and Fitch, whose lights were cov- 
ered by protective panels and there- 
fore useless, groped home fourth. 

The race was over, but the argu- 
ments were just beginning. “Indefensi- 
ble,” fumed some angry drivers in bit- 
ter protest that the race had not been 
stopped before darkness. Said Shelby: 
“I almost got it, and so did Fon.” Cap- 
tain Sherman Crise, the red-haired pan- 
jandrum of speed week racing, who de- 
scribed the condition of the sky as 


WINNERS AT NASSAU 

Friday’s racaa 

Govarnor’i Cup 'first section, cars 2 liters 
and uniliTi: 1. H. (lively, Ferrari Testa 
Rossa, 92.206 mph 2. K. Miles, Porsche- 
Cooper 2. E. Crawford, Porsche Spyder 
4. M. Gregory, Ferrari Testa Ro.s.sa 
Coverner’t Cup (second section, cars over 
2 liters): 1. C. Shelby, 4.9 Ferrari. 99.095 
mph 2. A. de Portago, 3..5 Ferrari 3. L. 
Brero, D Jaguar 4. J. Filch, D Jaguar 

Saturday’* race* 

F«rrari Handicap: M. Gregory, Ferrari Tes- 
ta Rossa, 94.96 mph 

Jasuar Handicap: J. Fitch, D Jaguaf, 
94.879 mph 

porteha Raea: M. Marshall, Porsche Spy- 
der 88.98:} mph 

Ladiai’ Raca i best of two heats): Sammie 
Chapin, Ferrari Testa Ros.sa 

Sunday’s racss 

is-lap praiiminary: M. Malarky, Mercedes 
300SL. 85.135 mph 

210-mila Na*»au Trophy Raca: 1. S. MoSS, 
Maserati, 300S, 96.219 mph 2. M. Gregory, 
Ferrari Testa Rossa 3. A. de Portago, 3.5 
Ferrari 4. Ken Miles, Porsche-Cooper 


“the delicate edge of darkness,” was 
undisturbed. "It is my privilege," said 
he, “to do what I want to." Nonethe- 
less, three days later 50 dri%-ers signed 
and sent a formal protest to the F^d^ 
ration Internationale de rAutomobile. 

Stirling Moss was fresh and fit for 
the main go, the 210-mile Trophy 
Race. His original mount, a very fast 
factory three-liter Maserati, was sold 
out from under him and never arrived 
in Nassau, so Moss spent the first two 
days water-skiing. For the big race, 
he borrowed the aging but factory- 
freshened three-liter Maserati of Con- 
necticut's Bill Lloyd. Factory-fresh- 
ened the engine was. but not the front 
end, which had been crumpled in one 
of the many preliminary race colli- 
sions. Hurriedly repaired and swathed 
in tan masking tape, the Maserati went 
to the line for the Le Mans start with 
41 other cars. De Portago was back 
with his original Ferrari, Phil Hill was 
ready again, Shelby had soaked his 
shoulder, and the D Jaguars of Fitch 
and Brero were set. So was Masten 
Gregory, whose two-liter Ferrari was 
like a terrier braving mastiffs. 

It was a race that would be decided 
by tires. The man who did not have to 
make a pit stop to change, the pundits 
said, would win. Shelby's Ferrari, a 
notorious tire-chewer, took the lead, 
with Moss’s wobbly Ma.serati not far 
behind. By the time the field had set- 
tled down after 10 laps, Moss was 
pressing Shelby hard, with Hill, De 
Portago, Fitch and Brero next and 
Gregory well placed and moving fast. 

But from here on the contenders who 
might have pushed Moss at the end be- 
gan to expire with astonishing speed. 
Shelby, plagued with endless tire trou- 
ble and a damaged tie rod, lasted for 
35 laps. A faulty transmission finished 
Fitch at 20 laps. Four laps later Hill, 
then in second place and cautiously 
conserving tires, spun into an oil drum 
marker, rupturing his fuel tank. De 
Portago lost time in a brush with an- 
other car on the second lap, blew tires 
twice but held on to take third place. 

Moss, who stopped only once to 
take on more oil, never changed tires 
at all. He drove an unfamiliar and 
difficult car with brilliant security, 
honking his horn merrily at drivers 
who got in his way. He averaged an 
amazing 96.219 mph. Scarcely leas bril- 
liant was Gregory, who was second 
with the little Ferrari, a minute and 
27 seconds behind. The rugged little 
Porsche-engined Cooper, driven by 
Hollywood’s Ken Miles, was an aston- 
ishing fourth. As the pundits said, it 
was the tires that won. ® n'o) 
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BOOKS UNDER THE TREE 

For Christmas, there is a long, varied shelf of new sports books this 
year. Here are 19 of the best, including five from Sports Illustrated 


T his is a y«-ar of hig .sports books — of roniprolu-tisive, 
iiutborilativc. all-iiiclusivc, autiu-nlic. riclily illu.slrat- 
t'ti larul somowhat costly) .sjxjrls ijooks, to borrow a few of 
tin* more conservative words from tlie jacket l)lurb4T’s vo- 
cabulary. the 200-odd books witli sport as their subject 
that were piililished duriiiK lOoli, the biy books are particu- 
larly impressive. They lu'ad the following list of sports 
books that Si'oiiTs IllIuSTHATICI) recommends at Chri.st mas. 
THK IIISTOKY or AMKKii'.w I'doTHM.L by .\IIison Oanzig, 
with a foreword by 
Kar! Blaik : Pren- 
tice-Hall, $12.50, 
525 page's, dot) pho- 
tographs'. Danzig, 
who since l!i22 
lias been a sports- 
writer on the Svn' 
)'nrk Tiinrs. cov- 
ers the field with 
thoroughne.ss from 
the first game be- 
tween Princi'ton and Rutgers in iJSdO up to the 1 H.').) season. 
Tiir: FiHi'.siDK notiK OF hasfum.i. editerl by (‘harles Kin- 
stein Simon and Scluist(-r, $.').!*.■), ;bt-l pages, is a ilelight- 
fid anthology of more than lu(i arti«'les and stories about 
basf'ball, with selections from such tliverse writers as Thom- 
as Wolfe, Hilly Sundas', 'rallulah Bankhead and Re<l Smith. 
m'<'K siiouTiS'f: thk ati.wth' tidkw atfk 4‘diied 

hy Kugeiie \'. Connett, with color plates liy Dr, Kdgar 
Burke ami l^ynn Hogue Hunt '.Morrow. $1.'). dns iiag4-si. 
This tliick hoidv, first pulilished in IhlT. has just In-eii re- 
pulili.shed. It is a comi)reheiisi\-e history of the sport, eii- 
riidied by anecdotes liy ohilime gunners ami a sUnly cov- 
ering e\'er>' aspect of the scienc<- Jirnf art of duck sfiooting. 
Till |IKI:U OF NoitTll AMKitK't, a Wihilife Management 
liistillUe Publication, «-diled by WaltiT P. 'I'aNlur Stack- 
pole Company, $12 . .'iH, h'iS pages;. Tlie most conijilete, il- 
lu.''trated bonk on the subject in ipi years— an all-inclusi\'e 
volume summarizing years of intinnile stud\' of deer by 
the contributing game .spei-ialists. 

AUKitii'AS \v\ti;k anp <;\mi; miuds by Austin I.. Rami, 
with 127 piiotographs in color. 4b Idack-and-v^liite photo- 
graplas and 55 bird silliouettes ■ K. P. iBitton Co.. $1 1..*)b, 
25h pag4's . The author is Chief Curator of Zoology, ('hicago 
Nauiral History Museum. \ beautiful, informaliv*- book. 
THK rSPKKWATKK CflPi; TO SI SUIN'K l.IFK by Carleton Ray 
and Kigin Ciampi, with illustrations in color and black 
ami white by Teiji Takai A. S. Harnes, 55S page.s). 

A complete guide to marine life, han«]somely presenleil and 
of special int«*rest to skin-divers ami fishermen. 

HoRSKM WSlin* by Wuhlemar Seunig, with photographs 
( Doubleda.s’, jiagest. Fir.st published in Cierrnany 

in l!t41 wlu're it has become the classic book on training 
the liorse and its rider, it is now in an Knglisli edition which 
Bill Steinkraus calls “really masterful.” 


A FK’TCHK m.sTOHY OF MOt'NTAIN'KKRIN'H by RonaUl W. 
Clark I Mai-tnillan, $5,115). From the Bisson brolln'r.s on 
Mont Blanc in 1S(>(I to the Kverest as«‘enl of 1!>55, here is 
the era of modern climbing, profusely illustratetl. 

SKI NKW HORIJCONS by Roland Palmedo (Barnes, $l.li5, 
250 pages). This is a guide, with maps, to skiing around 
the worltl, tips on travel, everything else you need to know 
to ski Argentina or Lebanon and wherever else there's snow. 
FA.Mot s Al’To RACKS AND RAI.I.IKS by Krwin Lessner ( Dou- 
l)U'<lay, $5, 580 pages . A history of the sport of motor 
racing from 1 805. 

Al.l. DCT OF STKF hv (lerartl B. Lambert iDoulileday, 
$4.50, 51(5 pages i. This is the witty ami readable autobiog- 
raphy of the retired jet-powered businessman iLislerine, 
Ciillelle Razors i who made his business career as enjoyable 
and exciting as fiis sjiorts activities. 

NATI’KK'S WONPKHS e<iited and compiled liy CliarU-s L. 
Sherman, witli 1(52 color photograplis - Hamiv«T House, 
$7. .50, 2.52 pages'. A beautiful and informative book, of in- 
terest To cliildreii as well as adults, tliis 
was prepared witli tlie cooperation of 
the National .\udubon Society, it has 
chapters on birds, flowers, see<l and 
plant reproiluet ion, et<'. 

TlIKoiniKK RdOSKVKI.T, THK NATfRM.- 
I.sT, by I’aul Russell Cutright Har- 
jier. $4, 207 [Kiges . During his ad- 
ministration as President, 'I’lH-odor** 

R()osev«-lt set aside aliimst 1.5ii million 
acres of public lands am! created .51 
wildlife reser\ut ions. Here is tlie story 
of his intt-resi in inilure front his boy- 
hood hird-w atching days. 
fa;\tiv<;T<i\ wtii.s rv AifKK/civ m.s- 
Ti)ii\ li_\ -Mrlen Hatch Rineharl, 

$'>..5u, :i.50 pages . I''ew companies are 
so «‘ntwined witli I'.S. history as is 
Remiiigloh .\rms. The hook includes 
tables and jihotographs of every mod- 
el of gun the <-<mipany *'ver made. 

In addilhni to these books, there is 
also a selection from the pages of SfORT.s Ili.I’STRATKIk th' 
FfidM Ttli; Toi’. Book 2, 52 mor*- g(df lessons, compiled hy 
Herbert Warren Wind I’renliee-Hall, $5.?l.5:. It is also 
available, boxeil. with Hook 1 $ll.!K5). THK Si'lRIT oF THK 

WILD b\' Dr. William .J. Long ' Doubleday. $4 < is a publi- 
eation in bonk form of the ilelightful nature studies redis- 
(•o\ered by .'^fdRTS Il.I.fSTK \TKD. HITS, RUNS AND SdciM. 
KKKDRS itamiom House, $2.5L5i is a selection of i-arlonns 
from Si-DRTS ll.I.fSTUATKl) Si-lected by ('liarles iTi-.stnn. 
YKSTi'iKDAY i.v SHORTS edited by John Durant ' Barnes, 
$5.7.5, 15t! page.si contains 152 of yesti-rday's most dranuilic 
moments in sports. And To THK ohkat soi'thkkn ska liy 
William A. Robinson iHareourl, Brace, $5; appeared in 
part as 7‘D / 7/fw(j/c — Frkd R. Smith 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 

Ij^ Tor (he average 

from GRAHAM ROSS, Dallas Athletic Country Club 


Probably no single movement in the golf swing has more to do with 
controlled power than the movement and position of the upper 
right arm. The short arc the arm moves through as it nears the top 
of the backswing and then begins the downswing can be likened to 
the wing motion of a bird. It lifts up and away from the side at the 
top of the backswing, then settles back and against the side as the 
club proceeds through its downward arc. 

It is not a tense motion. The right arm is not pre.ssed against 
the side. But the upper right arm must return to a snug position 
against the side and remain there until the club head has moved 
through the ball. By being anchored there it provides a fidcrum 
around which the right forearm moves, thus providing the hitting 
power of the swing. Moreover, if the arm is returned naturally to 
the side as the body turns in the downswing, the golfer will be in 
balance through the hitting area. 

It is the upper arm which controls the downward arc until it 
rests easily against the right side. Then the right forearm con- 
tinues the arc of the swing until the club head is through the ball. 



approaching impact, upper riKhI 
arm is snugly against right side 




NEXT WEEK: »ABE ZAHAUIAS ON THE ENJOYMENT OF (iOLF 
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TRACK AND FIELD MEDAL WINNERS AT 


•Ntw 0)yn«K rtctttf iraW *i>4 Olfiwic tK«d 


EVENT 

gold 

'5^ MEDAL 

First place 

SILVER 

MEDAL 

Second place 

^Ib BRONZE 
MEDAL 

Third place 

lOO-METCR 

DASH 

B. MORROW. U.S. 

Time 0:10.5 

T. BAKER. U.S. 

Time 0:10.5 

H. HOGAN. Australia 

Time 0:10.6 

aOO'METER 

DASH 

B. MORROW. U.S. 

Time 0:20.6' 

A. STANFIELD. U.S. 

Time 0:20.7 

T. BAKER, U.S. 

Time 0:20.9 

400-METER 

RUN 

C. JENKINS. U.S. 

Time 0:46.7 

K. HAAS, Germany 

Time 0:46.8 

A. IGNATIEV. U.S.S.R. 

Z. HELLSTEN, Finland 

Time 0:47.0 (tie) 

800-METER 

RUN 

T. COURTNEY. U.S. 

Time 1:47.7* 

D. JOHNSON, Britain 

Time 1 :47.8 

A. BOYSEN, Norway 

Time 1:48.1 

1,500-METER 

RUN 

R. oaANY. Ireland 

Time 3:41.2* 

K. RICHTZENHAIN. Germany 
Time 3:42.0 

J. LANOY. Australia 

Time 3:42.0 

5,000-METER 

RUN 

V. KUTS. U.S.S.R, 

Time 13:39.6* 

G. PIRIE. Britain 

Time 13:50.6 

D. IBBOTSON, Britain 
Time 1354.4 

lO.OOO-METER 

RUN 

V. KUTS. U.S.S.R. 

Time 28:45.6* 

J. KOVACS. Hungary 

Time 28:52.4 

A. LAWRENCE. Australia 
Time 28:53.6 

MARATHON 

RUN 

A. MIMOUN. France 

Time 2:25:00.0 

F. MIHALIC, Yugoslavia 

Time 2:26:32.0 

V. KARVONEN. Finland 
Time 2:27:47.0 

110-METER 

HIGH 

HURDLES 

L CALHOUN. U.S. 

Time 0:13.5* 

J. DAVIS. U.S. 

Time 0:13.5 

J. SHANKLE. U.S. 

Time 0:14.1 

400-METER 

HURDLES 

6. DAVIS, U.S. 

Time 0:50.1* 

E. SOUTHERN, U.S. 

Time 0:50.8 

J. CUL8REATH, U.S. 

Time 051.6 

STEEPLE- 

CHASE 

C. BRASHER. Britain 

Time 8:41.2* 

S. ROZSYNdl, Hungary 

Time 8:43.6 

E. LARSEN, Norway 

Time 8:44.0 

20-KILOMETER 

WALK 

L SPIRIN, U.S.S.R. 

Time 1:31 :27.0 

A, MIKENAS, U.S.S.R. 

Time 1:32 K)3.0 

B. lOUNK, U.S.S.R. 

Time 1:32:12.0 

SO-KILOMETER 

WALK 

N. READ. New Zealand 

Time 4:30:42.8 

E. MASKINSKOV. U.S.S.R. 

Time 4:32 :57.0 

J.UUNGGREN. Sweden 
Time 4:3552.0 

HIGH JUMP 

C. DUMAS. U.S. 

Height 6 ft. 11% in.* 

C. PORTER. Australia 

Height 6 ft. 10% in. 

I. KASHKAROV, U.S.S.R. 
Height 6 ft. 9% in. 

BROAD JUMP 

G. BELL. U.S. 

Distance 25 ft. 8% in. 

J. BENNETT, U.S. 

Distance 25 ft. 2% in. 

J.VALKAMA, Finland 
Distance 24 ft. 6% in. 

HOP. STEP 

AND JUMP 

A. FERREIRA DA SILVA. Brazil 
Distance 53 ft. 7Vt in.* 

V. EINARSSON. Iceland 
Distance 53 ft. 4 in. 

V. KREER, U.S.S.R. 
Distance 52 ft. 6V2 in. 


54 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




MELBOURNE’S OLYMPIC GAMES 


EVENT 

gold 

MEDAL 

f&xr SILVER 
MEDAL 

(£^. BRONZE 
MEDAL 


First place 

Second place 

Third place 

POLE VAULT 

B. RICHARDS. U.S. 

Height 14 ft. 11’/} in.* 

B. GUTOWSKI. U.S. 

Height 14 ft. 10</« in. 

G. ROUBANIS. Greece 
Height 14 ft. 9 in. 

JAVELIN 

THROW 

£. DANIELSEN. Norway 
Distance 281 ft. 2% in.t 

J. SIDLO. Poland 
Distance 262 ft. 4% in. 

V. TSIBULENKO, U.S.S.R. 
Distance 260 ft. 10 in. 

DISCUS 

THROW 

A. OERTER, U.S. 
Distance 184 ft. lOVi in.* 

F. GORDIEN, U.S. 
Distance 179 ft. 9'/i in. 

D. KOCH. U.S. 

Distance 178 ft. 5Va in. 

SHOTPUT 

P. O’BRIEN. U.S. 
Distance 60 ft. 11 in.* 

B. NIEDER. U.S. 
Distance 59 ft. in. 

J. SKOBLA, Czechoslovakia 
Distances? ft. 10% in. 

HAMMER 

THROW 

H. CONNOLLV. U.S. 
Distance R07 ft. 3'/a in.* 

M. KftIVONOSOV. U.S.S.R. 
Distance 206 ft. 9V^ in. 

A. SAMOTSVETOV, U.S.S.R. 
Distance 203 ft. SVi in. 

DECATHLON 

M. CAMPBELL. U.S. 

Points 7,937* 

R. JOHNSON, U.S. 

Points 7,587 

V. KUZNETSOV. U.S.S.R. 
Points 7,465 

400- METER 
RELAY 

U.S. (King. Murchison, 

Baker. Morrow) 

Time 0:39.5t 

U.S.S.R. (Bartenyev. Tokaryev, 
Konovalov. Sukharyev) 

Time 0:39.8 

GERMANY (Knorer. PobI, 
Germar. Fii(lerer) 

Time 0:40.3 

1,600-METER 

RELAY 

U.S. (Jones. Masliburn. 
Jenkins. Courtney) 

Time 3:04.8 

AUSTRALIA (Gipson. Gosper, 
Gregory. Lean) 

Time 3rt36.2 

BRITAIN (Wheeler. Higgins, 
Salisbury, Johnson) 

Time 3K)7.2 

100-METER 

DASH 

(women) 

B. CUTHBERT. Australia 
Time 0:11.61 

C. STUBNICK. Germany 
Time 0:11.7 

M. MATHEWS, Australia 
Time 0:11.7 

200-METER 

DASH 

(women) 

B CUTHBFRT. Australia 
Time 0:23.4 

C. STUBNICK. Germany 
Time 0:23.7 

M MATHEWS. Australia 
Time 0:23.6 

80'METER 

HURDLES 

(women) 

S. STRICKLAND. Australia 
Time 0:10.7* 

G. KOHLER, Germany 

Time 0:10.9 

N. THROWER, Australia 
Time 0:11.0 

HIGH JUMP 
(women) 

M. McDANIEL. U.S. 

Height 5 ft. SVi in.t 

T. HOPKINS. Britain 

M. P1SSEREVA, U.S.S.R. 
Height S ft. 5% in. (tie) 

(No bronze medal awarded because 
of tie for second) 

BROAD JUMP 
(women) 

E. KRZESINSKA. Poland 
Distance 20 ft. 9% in.* 

W. WHITE. U.S. 
Distance 19 ft. 11 % in. 

N. DVALISHVILI, U.S.S.R. 
Distance 19 ft. 11 in. 

DISCUS 

THROW 

(women) 

0. FIKOTOV^ Czechoslovakia 
Distance 176 ft. ^'/i in.* 

1. BEGLYAKOVA. U.S.S.R. 
Distance 172 ft. 4% in. 

N. PONOMARYEVA, U.S.S.R. 
Distance 170 ft. 8 in. 

JAVELIN 

THROW 

(women) 

1. lAOUNZEM, U.S.S.R. 
Distance 176 ft. 8 in.* 

M. AHRENS, Chile 
Distance 165 ft. 3 in. 

N, KONIAEVA. U.S.S.R. 
Distance 164 ft. tV/i in. 

SHOTPUT 

(women) 

T. TYSHKEVICH, U.S.S.R. 

Distance 54 ft. 5 in.* 

G. ZYBINA, U.S.S.R. 
Distance 54 ft. 2% in. 

M. WERNER. Germany 
Distance 51 ft. in. 

400-METER 

RELAY 

(women) 

AUSTRALIA (Strickland. Crocker. 
Mellor. Cuthbert) 

Time 0:44.5t 

BRITAIN (Armitage, Paul. 
Pashley. Scrivens) 

Time 0:44.7 

U.S. (Faggs. Matthews, 
Rudolph. Daniels) 

Time 0:44.9 



CALHOUN 





DANICLSCN 
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OLYMPIC MEDALISTS IN 




FURUKAWA 




McTACCART 



RADEMACHER 




• N«« 0>><*PK itMii 

t H«ii miW tM •*ui<l 

EVENT 

GOLD 

MEDAL 

SILVER 

MEDAL 

rife. BRONZE 
MEDAL 


First place 

Second place 

Third piace 

100-METER 

FREESTYLE 

JON HENRICKS. Australia 

Time 55.4' 

JOHN DEVITT, Australia 

Time 55.8 

GARY CHAPMAN. Australia 
Time 56.7 

400-METER 

FREESTYLE 

MURRAY ROSE. Australia 

Time 4:27.3* 

T. YAMANAKA. Japan 

Time 4 :30.4 

GEORGE BREEN. U.S. 

Time 4:32.5 

1.SOO-METER 

FREESTYLE 

MURRAY ROSE. Australia 

Time 17:58.9 

T. YAMANAKA. Japan 

Time 18:00.3 

GEORGE BREEN. U.S. 

Time 18K)8.2: 

200-METER 

BREAST- 

STROKE 

M. FURUKAWA. Japan 

Time 2:34.7* 

M. YOSHIMURA, Japan 

Time 2:36.7 

K. lOUNITCHEV. U.S.S.R. 
Time 2:36.8 

200-METER 

BUTTERFLY 

WILLIAM YORZYK, U.S. 

Time 2:19.3 

T. ISHIMOTO. Japan 

Time 2:23.8 

G. TUMPEK. Hungary 

Time 2:23.9 

100-METER 

BACKSTROKE 

DAVID THEILE. Australia 

Time 1 :02.2* 

J. MONCKTON, Australia 

Time 1 :03.2 

FRANK McKinney, u.s. 

Time 1 :04.S 

SPRINGBOARD 

DIVING 

BOB CLOTWORTHY, U.S. 
Points 159.56 

DONALD HARPER, U.S. 
Points 156.23 

JOAQUIN CAPILLA. Mexico 
Points 150.69 

PLATFORM 

DIVING 

J. CAPILLA, Mexico 

Points 152.44 

GARY TOBIAN. U.S. 

Points 152.41 

RICHARD CONNOR. U.S. 
Points 149.79 

SOO-METER 

FREESTYLE 

RELAY 

AUSTRALIA (O'Halloran, 

Devitt. Rose. Henricks) 

Time 8:23.61 

U.S. (Hanley. Woolsey, 

Breen, Konno) 

Time 8:31 .5 

U.S.S.R. (Sofokine, 
Stroujanov. Nikolaev. Nikitine) 
Time 8:34.7 


GOLD, 

SILVER AND BRONZE MEDALISTS IN 

BASKETBALL 

U.S. (Boushka. Darling. Evans. Ford, 
Haldorson. Houghland. Jeangerard, 
Jones, Russell. Tomsik, Walsh) 
Final Score 89-55 

U.S.S.R. (Botchkarev. Valdman. 
Zoubkov. Kroumigne. Laountenas. 
Mouijnieks. 0^erov, Petkiavitchous. 
Semenov. Stonkous. Stoudenetskii, 
Torban) 

URUGUAY (Blixen. Cortes. Costa. 
Chelle. DeMarco. Garcia. Gonzalez. 
Matto. Moglia, Mera. Olascoaga, 
Scaron) 

Third Place Score 71-62 

BOXING 

Flyweight 

TERENCE SPINKS. Britain 

MIRCEA DOBRESCU. Rumania 

No bronze medals awarded 

Bantamweight 

WOLFGANG BEHRENOT. Germany 

SOON CHUN SONG. Korea 



Featherweight 

VLADIMIR SAFRONOV, U.S.S.R, 

THOMAS NICHOLLS. Britain 



Lightweight 

RICHARD McTAGGART. Britain 

HARRY KURSCHAT. Germany 


Light 

welterweight 

VLADIMIR YENGIBARYAN, U.S.S.R. 

FRANCO NENCI. Italy 


Welterweight 

NECOLAE LINCA. Rumania 

FREDDY TIEDT. Ireland 



Light 

middleweight 

LASZLO PAPP, Hungary 

JOSE TORRES, U.S. 


Middleweight 

GENNADY SHATKOV. U.S.S.R. 

RAMON TAPIA, Chile 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



SWIMMING AND DIVING 


t $•! M« nmW *• 


EVENT 

GOLD 

MEDAL 

First place 

SILVER 

MEDAL 

Second place 

BRONZE 

MEDAL 

Third place 

100-METER 

FREESTYLE 

(women) 

DAWN FRASCK. Australia 

Time 1 :02.0t 

LORRAINE CRAPP. Australia 
Time 1:02.3 

FAITH LEECH. Australia 

Time 1 :05.1 

400-METER 

FREESTYLE 

(women) 

LORRAINE CRAPP. Australia 
Time 4 :54.6* 

DAWN FRASER. Australia 

Time 5:02.5 

SYLVIA RUUSKA. U.S. 

Time 5:07.1 

200-METER 

BREAST- 

STROKE 

(women) 

URSULA HAPPE. Germany 

Time 2:53.1 

EVA SZEKELY, Hungary 

Time 2:54.6 

EVA TEN-EISEN. Germany 
Time 2:K.f 

100-METER 

BUTTERFLY 

(women) 

SHELLEY MANN. U.S. 

Time 1:11.0* 

NANCY RAMEY. U.S. 

Time 1 :11.9 

MARY JANE SEARS. U.S. 
Time 1 :14.4 

100-METER 

BACKSTROKE 

(women) 

JUDYGRINHAM Britain 

Time 1:12.9* 

CARIN CONE. U.S. 

Time 1:12.9 

M. EDWARDS. Britain 

Time 1 :13.1 

SPRINGBOARD 

DIVING 

(women) 

PAT McCORMICK. U.S. 

Points 142.36 

JEANNE STUNYO. U.S. 

Points 125.89 

IRENE MACDONALD. Canada 
Points 121.40 

PLATFORM 

DIVING 

(women) 

PAT McCORMICK. U.S. 

Points 84.85 

JUNO IRWIN. U.S. 

Points 81.64 

PAULA JEAN MYERS, U.S. 
Points 81 .58 

400-METER 

FREESTYLE 

RELAY 

(women) 

AUSTRALIA (Fraser. Leech. 
Morgan. Crapp) 

Time 4:17.11 

U.S. (Ruuska, Marrn, 

Simons. Rosazza) 

Time 4:19.2 

SOUTH AFRICA (J. Myburgh, 
Roberts. Abernethy, 

N. Myburgh) 

Time 4:25.7 


MELBOURNE’S OTHER OLYMPIC SPORTS 




Light 

heavyweight 

JAMES BOYD, U.S. 

GHEORGHE NEGREA. Rumania 

No bronze medals awarded 

Heavyweight 

PETE RADEMACHER. U.S. 

LEV MOUKHINE, U.S.S.R. 


CANOEING 

1,0(X)-meter 
Kayak singles 

GERT FREDRIKSSON. Sweden 
Time 4:12.8 

IGOR PISSAREV, U.S.S.R. 

Time 4:15.3 

LAiOS KISS. Hungary 

Time 4:16.2 

1,000-meter 
Kayak pairs 

GERMANY (Scheuer. Miltenberger) 
Time 3:49.6 

U.S.S.R. (Kaalests. Oemitkov) 
Time 351.4 

AUSTRIA (Raub, Weidermann) 
Time 3:55.8 

1,000-meter 

Canadian 

singles 

LEON ROTTMAN. Rumania 
Time 5:05.3 

ISTVAN HERNEK, Hungary 
Time 5. -06.2 

GENNADY BOUKHARINE, U.S.S.R. 
Time 5:12.7 

1,0(X)- meter 
Canadian pairs 

RUMANIA (OumilrU. fsmailcioc) 
Time 4:47.4 

U.S.S.R. (Kharime, Bofev) 
Time 4:48.6 

HUNGARY (Wieland. Mohaesi) 
Time 4:54.3 

10,000-meter 
Kayak singles 

GERT FREDRIKSSON, Sweden 
Time 47:43.4 

FERENC HATLAC2Y, Hungary 
Time 4753.3 

MICHEL SCHEUER, Germany 
Time 4850 

10,000- meter 
Kayak pairs 

HUNGARY (Uranyi, Fabian) 
Time 43:37.0 

GERMANY (Briel, Kleine) 

Time 43:40.6 

AUSTRALIA (Green, Brown) 
Time 43:43.2 



YEMCIftAflYAH 



FREOaiKSSON 
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OLYMPIC MEDALISTS coitlinued from pogt 57 



MILTCNBERCER 



DEMENTIEVA 





MANCIAROTTI 



EVENT 

GOLD 

MEDAL 

First place 

SILVER 

MEDAE 

Second place 

BRONZE 
- MEDAL 

Third place 

10,000>meter 

Canadian 

singles 

LEON ROTTMAN. Rumania 

Time 56:41.0 

JANOS PARTI, Hungary 

Time 57:11.0 

GENNADY BOUKHARINE, U.S.S.R. 
Time 57:14.5 

10,000>meter 
Canadian pairs 

U.S.S.R. (Kharine, Botev) 

Time 54:02.4 

FRANCE (Oransart. Renaud) 

Time 54:48.3 

HUNGARY (Farkas. Hunits) 
Time 55:15.6 

CANOEING 
(women) 
500>meter 
Kayak singles 

L DEMENTIEVA. U.S.S.R. 

Time 2:18.9 

THERESE ZENZ. Germany 

Time 2:19.6 

TOVE SOBY, Denmark 

Time 2:22.3 

CYCLING 

1 ,000-meter 
time trial 

LEONDRO FAGGIN. Italy 

Time 1 :09.8* 

LADISLAV FOUCEK, C2echoslovakia 
Time 1:11.4 

ALFRED SWIFT. South Africa 
Time 1 :11.6 

1 ,(X>0- meter 
sprint 

MiCHEL ROUSSEAU, France 

6UGLIELM0PESANTI. Italy 

RICHARD PLOOG. Australia 

2,000-meter 

tandem 

AUSTRALIA (Browne. Marchant) 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Foucek. 
Machek) 

ITALY (Ogna. Pinarella) 

4,000-meter 
team pursuit 

ITALY (Faggin, PiZt'ali, Domeni- 
cali, Gandini) 

Time 4:37.4* 

FRANCE (Bianchi. Grac2yk. Lecante, 
Vermoulin) 

Time 4:39.4 

BRITAIN (Simpson. Burgess, 
Geddes. Gambrill) 

Time 4:42.2 

Individual road 

race 

(116.6S miles) 

ERCOLE BALOINI. Italy 

Time 5:21:17.0 

ARNAUD GEYRE. France 

Time 5:23:16.0 

ALAN JACKSON. Britain 

Team road 

race 

FRANCE (Geyre. Moucheraud, 
Vermoulin) 

Points 22 

BRITAIN (Jackson, Holmes, 
Reynolds) 

Points 23 

GERMANY (Tuller, Schur. Pommer) 
Points 27 

FENCING 
Individual foil 

CHRISTIAN DORIOLA, France 

6-1 

GIANCARLO BERGAMINI. Italy 

5-2 

ANTONIO SPALLINO. Italy 

5-2 

Team foil 

ITALY (Mangiarotti. Lucarelli, 
Bergamini, OiRosa. Carpaneda. 
Spallino) 

3-0 

FRANCE (Coicaud, Baudoux, 
d'Oriola. LaTaste, Netter. Clossel) 

2-1 

HUNGARY ^Somodi, Marosi. Fulop. 
Sakovits. Tilli. Gyuricza) 

1-2 

Epee, individual 

CARLO PAVESI. Italy 

5-2 

GIUSEPPI DELFINO, Italy 

5-2 

EDOARDO MANGIAROTTI. Italy 
5-2 

Epee, team 

ITALY (Mangiarotti, Pellegrino. 
Pavesi, Oelfino. Bertinetti. Angelsio) 
3-0 

HUNGARY (Berzsenui, Marosi. 
Sakovits, Rerrich, Balthazar, Nagy) 
2-1 

FRANCE (Queyroux. Nigon. Mouyal. 
Oagallier, Dreyfus, Baudoux) 

0-2 

Sabre, 

individual 

RUDOLF KARPATI, Hungary 

6-1 

JERZY PAWLOWSKI. Poland 

5-2 

LEV KUZNETSOV, U.S.S.R, 

4-3 

Sabre, team 

HUNGARY (Keres2tes. Geravich. 
Hamori. Karpati. Kovacs. Magai) 

3-0 

POLAND (Zuszewski. Pawlas. 
Pawlowski, Zablocki, Pialkowski, 
Zub) 

2-1 

U.S.S.R. (Kuznetsov. Tcherepouskii, 
Rylaskii. Tychter. Vertrov, 
Bogdanov) 

1-2 

FENCING 
(women) 
Individual foil 

GILLIAN SHEEN. Britain 

6-1 

OLGA ORGAN, Rumania 

6-1 

RENEE GARILHE, France 

5-2 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




EVENT 

MEDAL 

First place 

SILVER 

MEDAL 

Second place 

BRONZE 

MEDAL 

Third place 

FIELD 

HOCKEY 

INDIA (Francis, Bakshish, Gentle, 
Claudius, Kumar. Perumal, Lai, (). 
Singh, Balbir Singh, U. Singh, Bhota, 
Laxman, Balkrishan Singh, Bakshi, 
Malhotra, Charles. Hardyal Singh, 
Haripal Singh) 

Final score 1-0 

PAKISTAN (Qazi, Munir, R. Habib, 
Akhtar, Ghulam, Anwar. A. Habib, 
Alam, Hamid, Nasir, Latit, Mussarat, 
Zakir, Zafar, Naek, Amin, Atif, Muti) 

GERMANY (Lucker, Delmes, Ferstl, 

H. Nonn, Ullerich, Brennecke, Plass, 
Dollheiser. Radzikowski, W. Nonn, 
fiudinger, Rosenbaum, Nikodem, 
Schmidt. Reuff) 
Third-place score 3-1 

GYMNASTICS 

Combined 

exercises 

VICTOR TCHOUKARINE, U.S.S.R. 
Points 114.25 

TAKASHI ONO. Japan 

Points 114.20 

YURI TITOV, U.S.S.R. 

Points 113.8 

Horizontal bar 

TAKASHI ONO, Japan 

Points 19.60 

YURI TITOV, U.S.S.R. 

Points 19.40 

MASAO TAKEMOTO, Japan 
Points 19.30 

Parallel bars 

VICTOR TCHOUKARINE. U.S.S.R. 
Points 19.20 

MASAMI KUBOTA, Japan 
Points 19.15 

TAKASHI ONO, Japan 

MASAO TAKEMOTO, Japan 
Points 19.10 (tie) 

Rings 

ALBERT AZARIAN, U.S.S.R. 
Points 19.35 

VALENTINE MOURATOV, U.S.S.R. 
Points 19.15 

MASAO TAKEMOTO, Japan 
MASAMI KUBOTA. Japan 
Points 19.10 (tie) 

Pommelled 

horse 

BORIS CHAKHLINE, U.S.S.R. 
Points 19.25 

TAKASHI ONO, Japan 

Points 19.20 

VICTOR TCHOUKARINE, U.S.S.R. 
Points 19.10 

Free standing 
exercises 

VALENTINE MOURATOV, U.S.S.R. 
Points 19.20 

NOBUYUKI AIHARA, Japan 
VICTOR TCHOUKARINE, U.S.S.R. 
WILLIAM THORESSON, Sweden 
Points 19.10 (tie) 

(No bronze medal awarded due to 
second-place tie) 

Long horse 

HELMUTH BANTZ, Germany 
VALENTINE MOURATOV, U.S.S.R. 
Points 18.85 (tie) 

(No silver medal awarded due to 
first-place tie) 

YURI TITOV. U.S.S.R. 

Points 18.75 

Combined 

exercises 

team 

championship 

U.S.S.R. (Tchoukarine, Mouratov, 
Chakhline, Azarian, Titov. Portnoe, 
Lipatov. Stolbov) 

Points 568.25 

JAPAN (Ono, Takemoto, Aihara, 
Kono, Tsukawaki, Kubota) 
Points 566.40 

FINLAND (Heinonen, Lappa/ainen, 
Laimuvirta, Lindfors, Mansikka, 
Suciemi) 

Points 555.95 

GYMNASTICS 

(women) 

Combined 

exercises 

LARISA LATYNINA, U.S.S.R. 
Points 74.931 

AGNES KELETI, Hungary 
Points 74.630 

SOFIA MOURATOVA. U.S.S.R. 
Points 74.464 

Beam 

AGNES KELETI, Hungary 
Points 18.800 

EVA BOSAKOVA, Czechoslovakia 
TAMARA MANINA, U.S.S.R. 
Points 18.633 (tie) 

(No bronze medal awarded due 
to second-place tie) 

Parallel bars 

AGNES KELETI, Hungary 
Points 18.966 

LARISA LATYNINA, U.S.S.R. 
Points 18.833 

SOFIA MOURATOVA. U.S.S.R. 
Points 18.800 

Long horse 

LARISA LATYNINA. U.S.S.R. 
Points 18.833 

TAMARA MANINA. U.S.S.R. 
Points 18.799 

ANN SOFl-COLLING, Sweden 

OLGA TASS, Hungary 

Points 18.73 (tie) 

Free standing 
exercises 

LARISA LATYNINA, U.S.S.R. 
AGNES KELETI, Hungary 

Points 18.732 (tie) 

(No silver medal awarded due to 
first-place tie) 

ELENA LEUSTEAN, Rumania 
Points 18.699 

Team drill 

HUNGARY (Keleti, Korondi, Tass, 
Kertesz, Bodo, Gulyas) 

Points 75.2 

SWEDEN (Colling, Lindberg, Ron- 
strom, Berggren, Hedberg, Karlen) 
Points 74.2 

POLAND (Rakoezy, Kot, Slizowska, 
Jokiel, Nowakstachow, Szeerbinska) 
U.S.S.R. (Manina, Latynina, Moura- 
tova, Kalinina, Astakhova, Egorova) 
Points 74.0 (tie) 

Combined 

exercises 

team 

championship 

U.S.S.R. (Manina, Latynina, Moura- 
tova, Kalinina, Astakhova, Egorova) 
Points 444.80 

HUNGARY (Keleti, Korondi, Tass, 
Kertesz. Bodo, Gulyas) 

Points 443.50 

RUMANIA (Kurmuzachi. Margarit, 
Inovan, Leustean, Sacalici, Vatasoiu) 
Points 438.20 

MODERN 

PENTATHLON 

individual 

championship 

LARS HALL, Sweden 

Points 4,833.0 

OLAVl MANNONEN. Finland 
Points 4,774.5 

VAINO KORHONEN, Finland 
Points 4,750.0 





LATYNINA 



MOURATOV 
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OLYMPIC MEDALISTS continued from page 59 


BOGDANOV 




LINNOSVUO 


OUELLETTE 


STRELTSOV 







EVENT 

GOLD 

t§r' MEDAL 

SILVER 

MEDAL 

BRDNZE 

MEDAL 


First place 

Second place 

Third place 

PENTATHLON 

Team 

championship 

U.S.S.R. {Novikov. Oeiiuguine, 
Tarassov) 

Points 13,645.4 

U.S. (Andre. Daniels, Lambert) 
Points 13,401.0 

FINLAND (Mannonen, Korhonen. 
Kaller) 

Points 13,185.5 

ROWING 
Single sculls 

VYACHESLAV IVANOV, U.S.S.R. 
Time 8:02.5 

STUART MacKENZIE. Australia 
Time 8:07.7 

JACK KELLY. U.S. 

Time 8:11.8 

Double sculls 

U.S.S-R. (Berkoutov, Tiukalov) 
Time 7 :24.0 

U.S. (Costello. Gardiner) 

Time 7:32.2 

AUSTRALIA (Riley. Wood) 
Time 7 :37.4 

Pair oars 
without 

coxswain 

U.S. (Filer. Hechl) 

Time 7:55.4 

U.S.S.R. (Ivanov. Bouldakov) 
Time 8:03.9 

AUSTRIA (Kloimsiein. Sageder) 
Time 8:11 .8 

Pair oars with 
coxswain 

U.S. (Ayraull. Findlay. Seifferl) 
Time 8:26.1 

GERMANY (von Groddeck, Arndt, 
Borowsky) 

Time 8:29.2 

U.S.S.R. (Emlchouk, Jiline, Petrov) 
Time 8:31.0 

Tout oars 

without 

coxswain 

CANADA (Loamfti , O’HomIL, AtwiW, 
McKinnon) 

Time 7 :08.8 

U.S. (WelcKU, 1. McKinlay, A. Me- 
Kinlay. McIntosh) 

Time 7 :18.4 

FRANCE (Guillahert. Merciet, Oela- 
cour. Guissart) 

Time 7:20.9 

Four oars with 

coxswain 

ITALY (Vanjin, Sgheiz, Trtncavelli, 
Winkler, Ste(anoni) 

Time 7:19.4 

SWEDEN (Larsson. Eriksson, Arons- 
son. Gunnarsson, Goeransson) 
Time 7:22.4 

FINLAND (Hanninen. Poutanen. 
Lehtcia, Pilkanen. Niemi) 
Time 7:30.9 

Eight oars with 
coxswain 

U.S. (Beer. Cooke. Grimes. Wailes, 
Charlelon. Esselstyn. Wigtit. Morey. 
Becklean) 

Time 6:35.2 

CANADA (Kuebar, McClure. Wilson, 
Helliwell. Pretty. McKerltch, West, 
McDonald. Ogawa) 

Time 6:37.1 

AUSTRALIA (Aikman, Boykell, Ben- 
field. Howden. Manlon, Howell, 
Monger. Doyle, Hewitt) 

Time 6:39.2 

SHOOTING 

Clay pigeon 

GALLIANO ROSSINI. Italy 

Score 195 of 200 

ADAM SMELCZYNSKI. Poland 
Score 190 of ^00 

ALESSANDRO CICERI, Italy 
Score 188 of 200 

Free pistol 

PENTTI LINNOSVUO. Finland 
Score 556 of 600 

MAKHMOUD OUMAROV, U.S.S.R. 
Score 556 of 600 

OFFUTT PINION. U.S. 

Score 551 of 600 

Free rifle 

VASSILI BORISSOV. U.S.S.R. 
Score 1,138* of 1.200 

ALLAN ERDMAN, U.S.S.R. 

Score 1,137 of 1,200 

VILHO YLONEN, Finland 
Score 1,128 of 1,200 

Silhouette 

STEFAN PETRESCU. Rumania 
Score 587* of 600 

EVGENII TCHERKASSOV. U.S.S.R. 
Score 585 of 600 

G. LICHIARDOPOL, Rumania 
Score 581 of 600 

Running deer 

VITALII ROMANENKO, U.S.S.R. 
Score 441 of 500 

OLAF SKOIDBERG, Sweden 
Score 432 of 500 

. V. SEVRI0UGU1NE, U.S.S.R. 
Score 429 of 500 

Small-bore rifle 
three positions 

ANATOLII BOGDANOV, U.S.S.R. 
Score 1,172 of 1,200 

OTTO HORINEK. Czechoslovakia 
Score 1,172 of 1,200 

JOHAN SUNDBERG, Sweden 
Score 1,167 of 1,200 

Small-bore rifle 

prone 

GERALD OUELLETTE. Canada 
Score 600 of 600 

VASSILI BORISSOV. U.S.S.R. 
Score 599 of 600 

GILMOUR BOA, Canada 
Score 598 of 600 


SPORTS (LLUSTRATEO 


K wvn tna Ohrmpk ri 


EVENT 

MEDAL 

SILVER 

MEDAL 

BRONZE 

MEDAL 


First place 

Second place 

Third place 

SOCCER 

U-S-S.R. (laehine. Rasin- 
sltii, Tichenko, Bachach- 
kine. Ogognikov. Kuznetsov. 
Paiamonov. Nello, Maslen- 
kine, Betsa, Talouchine, ts- 
$aev, Simonian, Salnikov. 

Il/zne, Ivanov, StrStsov. Ry|- 
kine. Beliaev, Porkhounov) 
Final score 1*0 

YUGOSLAVIA {Radenkovic. Koscak, 
Radovic. Krsllc, Santek. Radiljevic, 
Liposinovic, Mujic. Papec. Vaselino- 
vie, Sekularac. Vidinic, Biogradlic, 
Popovic, Spajic, Antic, Vidosevic) 

BULGARIA (Yanev, D. Stoyanov, 
Diev. Abadjiev. Naydenov. G. Stoya- 
nov. Kolev, Gougalov. Yordanov. Ni ko- 
lov. Rakarov, Panayolev, Manolov. 
Kirtchev. Oojkov, Dimitrov, Miladi- 
nov, Kovalchev, Mikolov, Stefanov) 
Third-place score 3-0 

WATER POLO 

HUNGARY (Jenei. Boros, 
Markovits. Mayei, Zador, 
Gyarmaii, Karpati, Ivari, 

Kanizsa, Hevesi, Martin) 

Firial score 2*1 

YUGOSLAVIA (Kovacic. Jezpc, Vuk- 
sanovic, Amsel. Zuze), Franjkovic. 
Radonic, Kvkovic, Kacic. Cipci. Sla- 
kula) 

U.S.S.R. (Mchvenieradze, Chaliapme, 
Piokopov, Dreous, Kourennoi, Gvak- 
karta, Goikhman, Lesine. Agueev, 
Markarov, Ryjak) 
Third-place score 6-4 

WEIGHT 

LIFTING 

Bantamweight 

CHARLES vmCLU-S. 
Weight 754'/) Ibs.f 

VLADIMIR STOGOV, U.S.S.R. 
Weight 743'/) lbs. 

MAHMUD NAMOJOU. Iran 
Weight 732% lbs. 

Featherweight 

ISAAC BERGER. U S. 
Weight 776'^ Ibs.f 

EVGENI MINAEV. U.S.S.R. 
Weight 754% lbs. 

MIRIAN ZIELINSKI. Poland 
Weight 738 lbs. 

Lightweight 

IGOR RYBAK. U.S.S.R, 
Weight 837*/) lbs.* 

R. KHABOUTOINOV. U.S.S.R. 
Weight 821 lbs. 

KIM CHANG HEE. Korea 
Weight 815% lbs. 

Middleweight 

F. BOGDANOVSKII, US.S.R. 
Weight 925^ Ibs.f 

PETE GEORGE. U.S. 

Weight 909 lbs. 

ERMANNO PIGNATTI, Italy 
Weight 843 lbs. 

Light 

heavyweight 

TOMMY KONO, U.S. 

Weight 986V'4 Ibs.f 

VASSILI STEPANOV. U.S.S.R. 
Weight 942 lbs. 

JAMES GEORGE, U.S. 
Weight 920% lbs. 

Middle 

heavyweight 

A. VOROBIEV. U.S.S.R. 
Weight I.OISVa lbs. 

DAVE SHEPPARD, U.S. 
Weight 975% lbs. 

JEAN DEBUF. France 
Weight 937 lbs. 

Heavyweight 

PAUL ANDERSON. U.S. 
Weight 1,102 lbs.* 

H. SILVETTI, Argentina 
Weight 1,102 lbs. 

ALBERTO PIGAIANl. Italy 
Weight 997% lbs. 

WRESTLING 

(treestyle) 

Flyweight 

M. TSALKALAMANIOZE, 
U.S.S.R. 

M. KHOJASTEHPOUR, 

Iran 

HUSSEIN AKBAS. Turkey 

Bantamweight 

M. OAGISTANLI. Turkey 

MOHAMAD YAGH0U6I, Iran 

MIKHAIL CHAKOV. U SS R. 

Featherweight 

S. SASAHARA, japan 

JOSEPH MEWIS. Belgium 

ERKKl PENTTILA. Finland 

Lightweight 

E. HABIBI, Iran 

SHIGERU KASAHARA. Japan 

ALIMBEG BESTAEV, U.S.S.R. 

Welterweight 

Mirsoo IKEDA, iapan 

IBRAHIM ZENGIN, Turkey 

VAKHTANG BALAVA02E. U.S.S.R. 

{Middleweight 

N. NIKOLOV. Bulgaria 

DAN HODGE, U.S. 

G. SKHIRTLAOZE, U.S.S.R. 

Light 

heavyweight 

GKOLAM TAKHTI, Iran 

BORIS KOULAEV, U.S.S.R. 

PETER BLAIR. U.S. 

Heavyweight 

HAMIO KAPLAN. Turkey 

USSEIN ALICHEV. Bulgaria 

T. KANGASNIEMl. Finland 
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OLYMPIC MEDALISTS conlinu(d from page 61 

GOLD 

MEDAL 

First place 




SILVER 
*5'.- MEDAL 

Second place 


BRONZE 
MEDAL 

Third place 


WRESTLING 
(Greco- Roman) 
Flyweight 

N. SOLOVIEV. U.S.S.R. 

1. FABRA. Italy 

D. EGRIBAS. Turkey 

Bantamweight 

K. VYRUPAEV. U.S.S.R. 

E. VESTERBY. Sweden 

F. HORVAT. Rumania 

Featherweight 

R. MAKINEN. Finland 

1. POLYAK. Hungary 

R. DZNELADZE, U.S.S.R. 

Lightweight 

K. LEHTONEN. Finland 

R. DOGAN. Turkey 

G. TOTH, Hungary 

Welterweight 

M. BAYRAK, Turkey 

V. MANEEV. U.S.S.R. 

P. BERLIN, Sweden 

Middieweight 

G. KARTOSIA. U.S.S.R. 

D. DOBREV. Bulgaria 

K. JANSSON, Sweden 

Light 

hea vyweight 

V. NIKOLAEV. U.S.S.R. 

P. SIRAKOV. Bulgaria 

K. NILSSON. Sweden 

Heavyweight 

A. PARFENOV. U.S.S.R. 

W. DIETRICH. Germany 

A. BUL6ARELLI. Italy 

YACHTING 

5.5 meter 

SWEDEN (Thorn. Karlsson, 

Stork) 

Points 5,52 

BRITAIN (Perry. Cochran- 
Patrick, Dillon) 

Points 4,050 

AUSTRALIA (Sturrock. Mytton, 
Buxton) 

Points 4.022 

Dragon 

SWEDEN (Bohlin, Palmquist. 
Wikstrom) 

Points 5,723 

DENMARK (Berntsen. Andresen, 
von Bulow) 

Points 5,723 

BRITAIN (Mann. Backus, Jansen) 
Points 4,547 

Star 

U.S. (Williams. Low) 

Points 5,876 

ITALY (Straulino. Rode) 

Points 5,649 

BAHAMAS (Knowles. Farrington) 
Points 5,223 

Sharpie 

NEW ZEALAND (Mander. Cropp) 
Points 6,086 

AUSTRALIA (Tasker, Scott) 
Points 6,086 

BRITAIN (Biackall, Smith) 
Points 5,229 

Finn Monotype 

P. ELVSTROM. Denmark 
Points 7,509 

A. NELIS. Belgium 

Points 6,254 

JOHN MARVIN, U.S. 

Points 5,953 


IN OLYMPIC YEAR 1956, 38 NATIONS WON MEDALS AT MELBOURNE, STOCKHOLM AND CORTINA 



Geld 

Silver Bronze 


Gold 

Silver' Bronze 


Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

U.S.S.R. 

43 

32 

39 

TURKEY 

3 

3 2 

BRAZIL 

1 

0 

0 

U.S. 

34 

28 

19 

SWITZERLAND 

3 

2 2 

CHILE 

0 

2 

2 

AUSTRALIA 

13 

8 

14 

NORWAY 

3 

1 3 

BELGIUM 

0 

2 

0 

SWEDEN 

10 

9 

10 

IRAN 

2 

2 1 

ARGENTINA 

0 

1 

1 

HUNGARY 

9 

10 

8 

CANADA 

2 

2 5 

KOREA 

0 

1 

1 

ITALY 

9 

10 

9 

NEW ZEALAND 

2 

0 0 

ICELAND 

0 

1 

0 

GERMANY 

7 

13 8 

POLAND 

1 

4 S 

YUGOSLAVIA 

0 

3 

0 

BRITAIN 

6 

7 

11 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 1 

4 1 

PAKISTAN 

0 

1 

0 

FINLAND 

6 

4 

12 

BULGARIA 

1 

3 1 

SOUTH AFRICA 

0 

0 

4 

RUMANIA 

S 

3 

5 

DENMARK 

1 

2 1 

URUGUAY 

0 

0 

1 

AUSTRIA 

4 

3 

6 

IRELAND 

1 

1 3 

GREECE 

0 

0 

1 

JAPAN 

4 

11 

5 

MEXICO 

1 

0 1 

BAHAMAS 

0 

0 


FRANCE 

4 

4 

6 

INDIA 

1 

0 0 
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THE PROS 

by TEX MAULE 

AS THK Xational Kontball Lea^un nparcd the end of its 
fiflli slraiKht record-hreakiiiK season attendance is up 
, over 15li)5), the issue was clearly drawn in tlie West. 
In ttie Hast, the harum-.scarum \\’a.shinKton Redskins con- 
trived to keep tlie picture as muddy a.s the playing fields, 
with the unwilling help of the New York Giants. The Red- 
skins squeezed hy the IMnlatlelphia Kagle.s 19 17, with a 
field goal l)y Sam Baker in the last seconds: the Giant,s, 
needing only a win or a tie against the Cleveland Brnwn.s 
to insure an Ka.stern C onference title, lo.st 24 7. Tlie Giants 
can .still settle the i.ssue thi.s .Saturday, when they meet the 
KagU's. Should they lose— a distinct poasihilily against the 
surging Philadelphia team — the decision in the East would 
he deferred at least until Dec. 23, a week after the regular 
season ends, when the Redskins play the Colts, and might 
even wait until Dec. 30. This Sunday the Red.skin.s play 
Pittsburgh, probably the weakest team in either division. 
A win and a tie for the Redskins in their next two game.s, 
roml)ined with a Giant los.s to I’hiladciphia, wouUl leave 
New York and Wa.shington tied for the lead. Should the 
Giants lo.se and Washington win both its games, tlie Red- 
skins would be the champion.s. In the event the teams tie, 
the playoff would be in New York Dec. 30, w'ith the cham- 
pionship game between the East and West deferred to 
.Jan. 6 in the Eastern Division city. 

Detroit and Chicago will decide the western title in Chi- 
<-ago Sunday, with the Lions needing a tie or a win and the 
Bears needing a victory. Since the Lions demolished the 
Bears 42-10 in their la.st meeting in Detroit and have con- 



tinue<l to pick up momentum since, the Bears, liampered 
by an epiflemic of injuries to their left halfback-s, are faced 
with a tremendous task. .Against the Chicago Cardinals, 
Coach Paddy Driscoll u.sed C. Caroline, a defensive 
speoialLst, at left half. Caroline responded nobly. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

The Cleveland Browns, using the draw play 
which made Marion Motley famous, iKun- 
dereiJ over and through the strong Hew 
York Ciani ilefcnse for a 24-7 victory. Koo- 
scveli Grier an<l Andy Robusic-tli. hereto- 
fore immovable bastions in the husky Giant 
defensive line, were moved out by the small, 
aciive Brown guards, aiui Tommy O’Con- 
nell. droptied after two games with the Chi- 
cago Bears early this season, proved a solid, 
intelligent quarterback for Cleveland. The 
Cleveland defen.sj>, a.s u.sual. was sup<‘rh, 
anri the team a.s a whole sounded an omin- 
ou-s warning of things to come in 19.'7. 

The Chicaso Cardinal*, fighiing for sur- 
vival in the championship derby, lost to 
(he Chicaso Bvart 10-:J in a game which 
must have set a league record in frustration 
for the loser. Twice Ollie Matson, the won- 
derful Cardinal back, broke away for long 
touchdown runs, an<i each time the play 
was <'alled back for penalties. Then, in the 
closing secontls, l^amar McHan passed to 
Dick lame, who ra<-er| to the Bear nine. 
J. C. Caroline, the Bear offensive .star, over- 
hauled l..ane there and brought him ilown 
with a thumping tackle which shook lame 
loose from the ball for a Bear recovery. 
Hick Casares, who has been dueling .Mat- 
son for the league rushing champion-ship, 
went well ahead with 111 yards on 24 car- 
ries to Matson's penalty-ridden 24 in 8. 

The Wathinston Redskins' cHlT-hanger 


19-17 COn<|Uest of the Philadelphia Eagles 
can lie credited to the unpredictable Stmt 
Baker and the very consistent A1 Dorow. 
Dorow calmly marshaled the Ketiskin at- 
tack through the rain an<l the fading min- 
ute.s to give Baker, who had misseil an extra 
point try earlier, the opportunity to kick a 
21-yard Field goal with 25 seconds left. 


W L T Pci. 

Giants 7 3 1 .700 

Redskins 6 4 0 .600 

Cardinals 6 5 0 .545 


W L T Pet. 

Browns 5 6 0 .455 

Steelers 4 7 0 .364 

Eagles 3 7 1 .300 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 

The Detroit Liorts. a game away from lieing 
the first team in league history to briunce 
from last to first in one year, proved again 
that mistakes cost touchdowns in jiro foot- 
ball. 'I’hey druhlxnl the Pittsburgh Steelers 
4.5-7, using two fumble recoveries atul a 
pass interception to set up three scores. 
The crowd of .*>2,124 was the .sixth straight 
sellout i>f the season for Detroit and brought 
the home attemlantv to 330.966, a new sea- 
son record by 4,928. 

The Los Angeles Rams, living up to their 
potential too late, waxed the Baltimore 
Colts 31-7, with Quarterback Norman Van 
Brocklin engineering three scoring excur- 
sions in the last p<*riod. 

The San Francisco *»*rs. With Hugh Mi.*- 
Elhenny turning in two of the beautiful 
runs which make him the most exciting back 
in pro football, whipped the Green Bay 


Packers :l;s-2<l. McKlhenny an<l Joe Perry, 
the venerable but still riangerous 49er full- 
back, drummed away for steady ground 
gains, and f’lyile Conner, a rookie end, 
look advaniagi' of the Parkers' preoccupa- 
tion with Billy Wilson, the other 49er end, 
to contribute sizable gains on passes^^from 
Quarierbai'k Y. A. Tittle. 


W L T Pci. 

Lions 9 2 0 .818 

Bears 8 2 I .800 

Colts 4 6 0 .400 


W L T Pet. 

49efs 4 6 I .400 

Packers 4 7 0 .364 

Rams 3 8 0 .273 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY CARROLL SECHERS JI 


DOWN THE KEYS TO 
WONDERLAND 


Nowhere in the world is there fishing to compare with that of the Florida Keys. 
Here. Sports Illustrated presents a special report on this fabled area, with a 
portrait gallery of the best fish and a new kind of fold-out map that tells all 

by REGINALD WELLS 


I N THK MINOS of fishermen everywhere — be they 
salmon men from the Miramiehi. dry-fly purists from 
the B€*averkill, .st€*elheaders from OreRon or just plain eane- 
pole loafers — the Florida Keys are much like the pot of 
gold that rests at the rainbow’s end of their wiUlest pisca- 
torial dreams. For this, they know, is fishing's wonderland. 
Nowhere else in the U.S. are there as many different kinds 
of fish that can be caught *7114 identifiable speciesi, nor is 
there any other place where so many kinds can be fished 
all the year rouml. 

The string of coral and sandstone islets, iinketl by the 
Overseas Highway which runs between the southern tip of 
Florida and Key West, is dedicated almost exclusively to 
the fisherman. For 1 12 miles by car or bus he drives across 
the sea, and all the way, on both sides of the road, one 
establishment after another is set up and ready to .serve 
him in his purpose. He can enjoy any variety of the 
sport, from <iabbling for grunts to battling the bigger 
ones like marlin and tuna and sailfish, without having to 
travel more than four mile.s in any given direction. It 
is hard to believe now, watching the thousands of sport 
fishermen pour onto the Keys in their annual winter migra- 
tion, that only 20 years ago this fabulous fishbowl was re- 
stricted to only those with the boats and the time to get 
there. Before the completion of the Overseas Highway and 
its 40 bridges the Keys were to most fishermen a fabled 
place enjoyed only by the favored few, a legendary sea of 
fish where 100-pound tarpon leaped six feet in the air and a 


gray bullet of a fish with a bony mouth made fools of even 
the best anglers. And if a man grew bored with inshore fish- 
ing, there beyond him, never out of sight, was the storieil 
(iulf Stream, highway of the biggest fish of all. Between the 
two were the reefs, boiling with their own finned kingdom. 

Withthecoming of the road, legend became reality. Fresh 
water came to the Keys, and electric power and all the 
appurtenances of modern civilization. And the anglers 
crowded in. They have been coining ever since, and in ever- 
increasing numbers. Some, like Harohl .1. Graves of Port- 
land, Oregon, cross the nation for the privilege, Others, 
like Count Etienne de Gatiay of Paris, who is now on his 
way to the Keys after hearing about them while .salmon 
fishing in Norway, traverse the world. For some it is a trip 
in a trailer, or a line dangled over a bridge anri a fish supper 
served at a campsite by the sea: to others it is a hou.seboat 
cruise to the Key Largo .Angler’s Club for a social whirl 
and some fishing along the way. 

Most of the Keys’ visitors, however, come simply to fish, 
alone, with friends, or with a guiile hired by the day. They 
stalk the flats of the bayside hack country in skiffs, in 
search of the spooky bonefish. or work the waters under and 
around the bridges, tempting the tarpon on the turning 
tides. And, tired of that, they charter out to the deep blue 
eontiniifd t»i pogf 71 

Leaping high Into the air, a giant ailver tarpon puts up a tough 
fight againat Al Robinaon off Marathon. Fold out; do not tear ^ 
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A SPORTS ILLUSTRATED SPECIAL MAP 


THE KEYS 


Color •radalions from light to dark Indleato variations In 
dapth pf wator from one to 800 foot. Whore given, numbers 
represent depth of water in feet. Best lishing areas are in red. 
MSS SSIMTSO SV tOHN tSNOlfT MOWSBO 


gulf 


O F 


KEY WEST AREA 


GUIDES 

Telephone 

Lefty Reagan 

1 CY 6-9958 

Henry Weatherford ' 

.1 CY 6-9421 

Curtis Ryan 

r- CY 6-6662 

Reggie Trevor > •* 

r'. . CY 6-S887 

Albert Atwell 

CY 6-5919 

Wadsworth Demeritt < 

. \ r CY 6-966C 

Roy Potter 

CY 6-3417 

Tad SrniU ( '• 

Douglas Travor 

. CY 6-9421 
■ CY 6-5696 

KKCniiilSSDEH 

Johnny West ' 

. .r CY 6-5728 
. CY 8-9421 

A 6 B LOBSTER 

BLUE MARLIN .I,', '. 

Bill Wickers > ' •' 

CY 6-3208 


SOUTHERNMOST \! 

Bill Crespo < ’ 

CY 6-9421 

RAMONIN'S 

THE KEYWESTER U-*.- 



RACCOON KEY 

Hfoirtisii. 


WATER KEYS 


TARPON BELLY KEYS 

\\,rl, r-,'— ' 


CONTENT KEYS 


rORCH KEY 

Wi &• T'lrpfti 


SAWYER KEY, 


JOHNSTON KEY CHANNEL 


LIJTUE' . 
PINfeKEY 


JOHNSTON KEYr- 
BARRACUDA KEY] 

/■•■ ' A- T"rpn>‘ 


fe (^adtain Wyatt. 
piRA-rcs COVE 1 


KEY WEST 'SUGARLOAF BEACH ; .J- 
lOa.AIR BILES ' ' -m 

TO HAVANA i.: WEST WAS HERWOMANr^ 


.OQGERHEAD KEY yr 

>piit Jl*r' f'' 


, COUPOS: BIGHT : 
NEWFOUND HA«eOR- 
■ uc.\rc* p 


GUIDES 


AMERICAN SHOAL 



FipJlrn^5w^A p , 



jMk Paper 
Diob Alnamph 
ClaoM Sfivli 
P. M Yllley 
Carl Kaub 
CwHtaddte 
Bob Newman 
H«ry Evil 
iMek Rode 
KdaWelkea 




Sea Trout, 


BUTTONWOOD KEYS 
AND CLUB KEY AR^ 


^ JSLAMORADA 

IPPER MATECUM8E K( 
V BLUEBERRY HILL \ 


Sno/j^'r. Troi'\ 

S^KETTLE KEY 

\^roui 


^ MAUeu 

LODGE. 
^OLL GATE 
INN 
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NAVIGATING THE KEYS BY CAR 


water for dolphin and sail and maybe 
a marlin. From sunup to sundown they 
fish, with a sandwich lunch at .sea. 

A clannish lot. each Keys fisherman 
has his special place to slay. The light- 
tackle bone and tarpon men can be 
found around Is[ainora<ia on I’pper 
Matecumhe Key — and they would not 
be cauglii dea<I anywliere else. There 
live the top guides specializing in lhe.se 
fish. Some thirty mik>s down the road. 
Marathon caters to the Gtiif Stream 
charter bu-siness and the winter-trade 
yachts which put into Captain Thonip- 
son's blocks. To this place come the 
Henson Fords, the Roger Firestones an<l 
tin- others who can make a houseboat 
trip to the Keys an annual pilgrimage. 
From here they move out on fishing 
safaris lasting three or four days, tak- 
ing with them staffs of cooks ami maids 
and guides. At Key West there i.s a lit- 
tle of everything for the angler ami not 
much of anything else. 

On Sat unlays and Sundays the week- 
eufl trippers have their day, pouring in 
to picnic and fish from the bridges. Like 
sent ineis t hey stand, with ham hoo poles 
and hail buckets, fishing the whole 
night through by torchlight. Tliey are, 
by tradition, an accepted roail hazard 
on the Keys. To the relief of motorists, 
wooden catwalks are now being liuilt 
for them— that lliey may fish aud live. 

It pains the Tavernier Chamber of 
Commerce that there is one blight 
upon the otherwise iriimjuil waters of 
the K'eys: spearfisliermen. The trouble 
liegan in a small enougli way. A few 
people started .spearing fish for fun. 
But then the meal-market boys from 
Miami moved in. Systematically work- 
ing the best reefs, these "weekend war- 
riors," a.s they are loeally known, plun- 
dered some of the finest fishing holes on 
the I’pper Keys. "They wouhl take 
50(1 poutuls of fish in an afternoon,” 
reported Carolyn V. Cohen of the 
chamber of commerce. It took lhec<im- 
bined efforts of arou.sed Key dwellers 
(wbo have an astute eye toward their 
own future! to stop the blight with a 
temporary law banning spearfishing on 
the I’pper Keys. To enforce the law, 
loc-ai vigilante groups have been set up 
ami six special officers sworn in. The 
man who dares today to walk the L’p- 
per Keys with fiippers and CO- gun in 
his hand walks not only with the eyes 
of accusation upon him, but in the 
shadow of the law. "If it takes open 
warfare,” .says Mrs. Cohen, “we intend 
to preserve and protect forever the 
fabulous fishing on the Keys.” 


.0 JEWFiSH CREEK. Kcy.s begin. Two 
fishing camps and marina. Kent mo- 
tors. boats, tackle. Rait. b^x-r. <lock- 
age, (iie.sel fuel, gas at docks, restau- 
rant. Hoat.s ftir rent $3 per day. boat 
with motor $S per day. 

I. 4 Intersection of .state road 9d5 anti I'.S. 

Highway 1. Left turn to Key Largo 
Angler's flub anti Ocean Reef (”|iib. 

II. 5 I-efi : .Angler’s flub entrance. Private. 

13.1 Right-. Ocean Reef flub. Open to pub- 
lic. Hotel rooms minimum $12 per 
day in summer. $1S per day m winter. 
Collages ST.’) j)er week in summer, $150 
per Week in winter. .Air strip, golf 
course, beach, archery range, dining 
room, dockage. 

RETURN SOUTH TO ROUTE 1 


5.4 Right: Joe Hines boats, motors. 

5.6 Right; boat rentals. 

5.7 ^ I Left; Key I-argo .\r|ua 

.'Sports, skin-diving, char- 
ters, etjuipuienl rental, compre.ssed air, 

6.0 Left: Motors, boal.s, bait. 


7.5 Right: lame Star Corral .Motel, boats, 
swimming in (.lulf. 

7.7 Right : Trailer park. 

9.7 Right: Fisherman’s Paraiiise .Motel, 
bouts for rent. Left: (’barter hoat.s. 


9.8 Right: Boats an<l motors rental. 

10.0 Left; Rod ami Reel Motel. .Summer 
rales $.5 to SS, winter $9 to $15; pool, 
restaurant, bar. 

10.8 .Mell’s boat works, engine repairs. 

11.4 Left: Rock Harbor Bar. ir' 

Right: Colonial Moiel. X.“ a® .. 

11 6 Left: Long View trailer park on oceari- 
Charter boal.s, boat rentals, 

14.0 Right; Coral Sund.s trailer park and 
St«)ni-ledgo Mot«-l. 

14.5 Charter boats, 

14.7 Left : Chamber of Commerce informa- 
tion. 


IG.B B.P.O.K. 1H72. 


1S.9 Charli-r fi-shing. 


TAVERNIER 



Rigid : Key Haven .Motel. 
N’ationul .Audubon Society 
bir«l tours. 


17.7 Right: Harry’s Place, re.stauranl and 
bar. 


19.9 Right: San Pedro (’atholio Church. 

21.4 Right: The Sportsman Motel. 

22.0 Ix-ft: Sea Breeze trailer park, bar and 
realauranl. 

22.3 Right: Plantation Harbor, restaurant, 
cocktail lounge, fishing. 


22.5 




Left: MeKeo's Sunken 
Treasure .Museum. Built 
like old forlres.s. Under- 
water tour.s. 


23.8 Right: Boats, motors, hait. Left: Mo- 
tel and restauranl, 


24,0 Ki.shing camp. 

24.2 Left; Tropie-al Winds Bar. lounge, r»-s- 
taurunl. Big attraction: talking, 
prize-winning myna birds, Al.s.) on 
left; Three Palms Apartment.s. 

24.3 I-eft ; W'imlley Key trailer park. Drop 
.Anchor Motel, boats ami motors for 
n-iii. 


24.4 Left; Harbor Lights 

^ ^ Motel, cottages, boats, 

inolors, etiiciencies. 

24.6 Left: iteggie Roberts, guide. 

24.9 Left; Ttii-alep of the Sea. live salt- 
water fish and porpoise on exhibition. 

25.1 Left : (’apt, Bill Schuler, tackle, weigh- 
ing station. 

25.4 (’apt. Rollie Hollenbeck, guide. 

25.7 Left: Whale Harbor .Motel. Cottages, 
elVioiencies, bar. food, reef-diving. 
Charter Guide Hugh Brown. 


ISLAMORAOA 


26.1 Right; (’im-morada, movie hou.se. 

26.8 Left: American Legion Po.st. 

27.5 Right: .Martin's Hafway II<)U.se, liar, 
restauranl, gift shop, Fealure.s sea 
food. 

27.6 Right: Keys Marina, com- 
plete murine service, machine 
.shop, repairs. Left; Parker 
Marine Supply, tackle and 
boat supplies. 

27.7 Right: Keys Bapli-sl (’hiirch; 
Methodist Church. 

30.0 Right: Don’s Marine Center, charter 
boats, bonetish guide. Kvinrude mo- 
tors, boats, liicklr*. information, 

30.2 Right: Kverett Carey dock, fishing 
guiile. Left; Green Turtle Inn, bar and 
restaurant, 



30.5 Left : Guiile Dick Williams, Coral Cove 
resort, rooms and cottages. jkioI. 


31.6 


Left: John.son outboard 
motors, sales anil si-rvice, 
boats. Bull ’N” .Mary, boaU 
and motors, bail, tackle, 
small boat dockage, charter boat. 
Right: Kverett Fowler’s Fishing 
Camp, motel, bail, small boaUs, mo- 
tors. charter boal.s, weighing station. 
Can launeh boats from trailers here or 
use Fowler’s small boat hoi.st. Bar, 
restaurant, yacht basin. Charter rates 
?f)5 per day, $.15 half day. 



33.0 Left: Pienlc tables. 
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A VARIETY OF FISH MAKE THE KEYS 

and whole fish, shrimp, spoons, tin squid. Average weight: 
eight to 10 pounds. World record: 76 pounds eight ounces. 


The mo.st spectacular jumping fish on the Keys, they can 
weigh over 100 pounds and are found in bays, inlets and 
just offshore. Common everywhere, Islamorada stresses 
plug- and fly-fishing, and Marathon boasts most live-bait 
fishermen. Poppingand diving plugs, flies and live mullet all 
produce. Heaviest concentrations are from March to July, 
with best angling April to May. World record: 283 pounds. 


Famous for charging bait at great speed, these excellent 
eating fish are abundant during March, April and Novem- 
ber. Commonly called kingfish, most are caught slow- 
trolling or drifting, and wire leaders are needed. Pier fisher- 
men find them around pilings. Best trolling baits are strip 


BONEFISH 


The most challenging sport fish on the Keys, this "Gray 
Ghost of the Flats” can be caught all year. Islamorada is 
the hottest spot. Best fishing in bayside hack country, but 
inshore wading can produce fast action. Look for tailing 
fish and approach quietly. Usually taken with spinning 
tackle on plugs, flies,' spinning lures, small crabs and 
shrimp. June is tops. World record: 18 pounds two ounces. 


AMBERJACK 


Scrappiest of the reef fishes, they weigh anywhere from 12 
pounds to over 100, and when hooked make deep dives 
for bottom rocks and holes. Drifting and slow-trolling is 
best fishing method, with live bait, strip bait, spoons and 
tin squid preferred. Chumming them up with mullet can 
produce results. World record: 120 pounds eight ounces. 


JACK CREVALLE 


Extremely popular on the Key.*?, this semitropical species 
averages under five pounds but sometimes goes over 30. 
Striking them isn't necessary— they strike you and then 
take off on a long fast run. They are live-bait feeders, pre- 
ferring shrimp or mullet, but will also take popping plugs, 
or a fly-rod streamer. Usually found in surf, bays, inleta, 
pas.ses and around reefs and wrecks. No records kept. 


These giant members of the sea-bass family rank higher 
a.s food than as gamefish. Heaviest concentrations are 
found from November to July, especially outside reefs, in 
bays and around causeways. They average eight pouiuto 
in weight, but have been pulled out to 100 pounds. Plug-, 
fly- and spin-casting are good, but still-fishing and deep 
trolling are preferred. Lobster is best bait. No records kepL 


SNOOK 


The fighting qualities of this fish make it a favorite among 
bail casters and spin-fishermen. It is a mean, noisy bully 
that will hit almost any lure. Hot spots are passes and 
inland Keys, and best angling months are June and July. 
Snook average four to six pounds, and are best still-fished 
with live shrimp or mullet, although fly-, spin- and plug- 
casting produce. World record: 50 pounds eight ounces. 


GROUPER 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


TOPS 


Here, in paintings by John Langley Howard and Rudolf Freund, are the most 
popular species on the Keys, with alt you need to know to find and catch them 



Nomads of the sea, these voracious feeders are considered 
top-ranking battlers by light-tackle men. Found four to 
10 miles offshore, they average eight pound.s and can go to 
25. Fi^ather and nylon jigs are most popular lures, but 
spoons and tin squids are effective. Best fishing March to 
May. Spin-fishermen should cast clo-se to school and make 
quick, jerky retrieve. World record: .‘19 pounds 15 ounces. 



BARRACUDA 


These razor-toothed villains of the sea can be found almost 
anywhere on the Keys the year round. Though known to 
grow larger than 100 pounds, their average weight is 10 
pounds inshore and 15 pounds in the Stream. They will 
strike at any lure that is flashy and moving. Best places to 
look for them are in bays, canals, inlets, or other relative- 
ly shallow areas. World record: 103 pounds lour ounces. 



Variou.s species are found the entire length of Keys, with 
good red .snapper banks 25 miles off Key West. Can be 
found all year in bays, inlets and offshore reefs, usually 
schooling in large numbers. The best months are May to Au- 
gust: weights vary from two pounds to 120 pounds. Still- 
fishing, drifting over reefs, plug-, fly- and spin-fishing are all 
good methods. Live shrimp is best bait. No records kept. 



Both hooking and playing this spectacular hillfish are 
among the Keys’ greatest challonge.s. Because it sometimes 
whacks the bait with its bill before taking it into its mouth, 


the bait must be “dropped back’’ when hit to simulate a 
stunned fish. Best baits are mullet, bonito and balaos. Once 
hooked, though, the sail puts on a blood-tingling perform- 
ance of aerial gymnastics. Most abundant from May to 
July and October to December. World record; 123 pounds. 



This multihued fish is rated one of fastest. Found in blue 
water, often under floating w'eed, it is abundant ail year, 
with best angling April to July. Light-tackle trolling with 
strip or whole bait, feathers and spoons, is productive. Dol- 
phin can also be taken on plugs, fly casting or on .spinning 
gear. For action, leave one hooked on line astern of boat — 
and then w’atch out. World record; 75 pounds eight ounces. 



WAHOO 


As powerful a fish as any angler could hope to tie into, this 
one is rated by some guides as Ihe fish in the Florida seas. 
Striking a buit or lure savagely, it can tear off 1,000 feet 
of line in seconds. Best angling in June. Wire leaders are 
necessary because of sharp teeth. Outriggers and a skipping 
bait are best, but wahoo are also caught on trolled sailfish 
baits, feather lures and spoons. World record: 136 pounds. 



PERMIT 


Rated an even better trophy than the bonefish, this big- 
gest, gamest member of the pompano family is the teaser 
of the lot. Top angling from May to July. Those caught 
are usually hooked on a yellow jig, retrieved in a short, 
jerky manner. Best spots are around bridges and on the 
sand flats, and good baits are hermit crabs, sand fleas 
and live shrimp. World record: 42 pounds four ounces. 
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33i Right; Biui-bcrry Hill Ki-y rcstuururit, 
fin«- foo«l, dinner by reservuiion «inly. 

34.1 Right: Starch’s bail, charter boats, 
tackle, lunchroom. Left: Malibu 
Lodge, elficiencie.s, rooms. 

34.2 Right: Capt. .\ngu.s Boatwright, reef 
and stream fishing. .\lso on right: 
Capt. Joe Culley, charter fishing. 

35.3 Left: Mateciimbe Motel. Mjxlern. 

35.B Capt. KHis Shires, bonefish guide. 
Tropic-.\ir Mote], swimming, rooms, 
apartments, launching ramp, boats. 

36.2 Don Wollard, bonefish, tar- 
pon, sail, nilfish. trout 
gilide. Blue Mater .\pari 
ments, Evinrude service, 

36.4 Left; I,in<h)-Mar Motel, beach. 

37.9 Right; Toll (late Inn. motel, restau- 
rant. bar, fi.«hing guides. Boats, bait, 
ice. Summer rales $o per <iay, winter 
«I2. 



39.1 Left: I’icnic .site. 

39.5 Ix'ft and right: Craig, Klori<la. Restau- 
rant, charter boats, genera! store. 

41.8 Right: (ireyhimnd Key. Motel, cafe- 
teria, pool, docks, boat.s, launching fa- 
cilities, etc. 

42-2 Right: Long Key. Ice, motors, bait. 

43.4 Right; Capt. Del I.ay- 

^’1 T-tMii bait, tackle, 

motors. Right: restau- 
rant, erticiencie.s, rooms. 

40.9 Right: Conch Key. Bill Hunt’s camp, 
trailer park, cabins, efficiencie.s. Boats, 
ice, weighing station, groceries, etc. 

49i Left: Walker’s Island, cottages, boats, 
motors, charter boats. 

50-9 Left: Duck Key. Exclusive, expimsive 
housing development. 


52.2 Left: Tom's Harbor. Motel, boats, 
re.staurant. 

53.0 Right; f’elican Motel and restaurant. 
.Mso. Bonefish Harbor, boats, motors, 
tackle, ramp and hoist for boats: bait. 

53.9 Manning'-; trailer park. 

55.7 Evinrude motors ami service. Chris- 
Crafi dealer. 

MARATHON 

58- 6 Key Colony Hi aeh, housing develop- 

ment. 

58.8 Trailc-r park. 

59.2 Left: Key Colony Marina, fishing 
(bicks, charter boat.-;, party bf)ats, 
dockage, boat and motor rental, div- 
ing l■^luipnlent, coinpressi-d-air. slat ion. 
weighing .station. 

59- 8 Left: Jack Tar Hotel, swimming pool, 

restaurant, bar, fishing docks, cai)ana 
club on ocean. 

60J Li-ft: Eish smoked to take honw. 

60.5 Right: Elorida Skin Diver.s lU-ad- 
<iuarier.s. 

60.9 Left: Movie house. 

61.6 Right; Catholic Church. 

Eli Right: Dining mom, bar, beach, cot- 
tages, trailer court. 

62-1 Left: American Legion I'ost (11154. 

62- 4 Right: Thomas-Seiler Co., Chris- 

Craft dealer. 

62.6 Right: Florida Highway Patrol sta- 
tion; .Marathon Chamber of Com- 
merce, information. 

62.7 Right: Marathon Community Church. 

63- 1 Aifua Products Company, diving 

pijuipment. 

63.3 Right: Davis Docks. Yacht anchor- 
agi'. Restaurant, bar, motel. 

63.4 Left: .Miller's Tackle Shop, guides, 
fishing parties arranged, bail, taxider- 
mist. Marathon Metli«il Center. Ye 


Ole Feshin' Hole, bait, tackle, charier 
boat.s, fa.vidermi.sf. 

63.5 Right: Chiblren's day nurwry. 

63.6 HalPs ('amp urMi Moic-l, guides, bot- 
tom fishing, eijuipmenl rental. 

63.7 Right: Hanley’s, excellent food unil 
drinks. Dinner from $2.25. Bar built 
like hull of ship, picture winiiow onto 
slip, no juke box. Dockage. Bill 
Thompson’-; clo<-ks, faciliiies for 
yachts, al.-ai moti-l. 

63.8 Right: Eish Bowl, live tropical fish on 
exhibition. fJoals/or rent, l^dt: .Moor- 
ing trailer park. 

SEVEN-MILE BRIDGE 

75.3 Right; Bahia Honda Park, pienir ta- 
bles, beach, boat launching faciliiies, 
lunchroom. 

76.7 Left : Picnic spot. 

77.7 Left : Hoy Scout camp. 

76.0 Left ; Picnic area. 

81.3 Left: Big Pine Inn, rooms, restaurant, 
l>ar. Old frame building. U 1 2 mile.s lo 
Old Wooden Briilge Fishing Camp. 
Cabins, boats, motors, bail, good fish- 
ing. Old wooden bridge was om- of 
original highway bridges. 

83,5 Right : Little Torch restaurant. Motel, 
fish mounted, tackle, bait, cottages. 

87.1 Right: Johnston’s Point. Bail, tackle, 
Ixial rental. 

92-2 Left to I’irate’s Cove. Charier boat. 

102.1 Right; Big Coppitt trailer park. 

104.4 Naval .Air Station. 

107.4 Left: 2II11 yards to veterinarian. Dr. 
Paul W. Lamlrum Jr. 

108-0 Left: Cliff’s Marine and 
Supply Co. Boalsand mo- 
tor rental, sales and n*- 
pairs. Fishing guidesavail- 
able. .Authorized Chris- 
Craft dealer. 

108.4 Key West city limit. 



FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN by HORACE SUTTON 


D RiviNfi flown the string of Keys, 
that artificial tail that Florida 
waves in the face of tropical latitudes, 
is something like driving along a pier 
that slretche.s for 112 miles into the 
s«*a. At the far end is Key West, a four- 
mile-by-two-mile preserve tliat lives 
on Xavy, tourists and fish. Along the 
route are shellfish culled conclis; people 
called Conchs; endless kitchens pro- 
ducing turtle steaks, conch chowders 
and Key lime pie; and .some 7(H) man- 
grove islands called Keys. The Keys 
are variously known as Fat Deer Key, 
Knockemdown Key, No Name Key 


and Pigeon Key, itself the .small»*st in- 
habited island in the world. Grey- 
hound buses stop on Greyhound Key, 
a liny pird n tirri built for re.sl stops 
between Key West anfl Miami, 1.57 
miles apart. 

There being such a shortage of land, 
billboards and telegraph poles are set 
up in the water, and when the road 
runs out of all vLsible real estate, it 
rolls ine.xorably on, (fuile undaunted 
— a viaduct across the trackle.s.s blue. 
Then as you drive your car sfjulhwartl 
to sea, over bridges that sometimes 
stretch for seven miles, the Gulf of 


Mexico is on the starboard, the Atlan- 
tic on the port. Cormorants aiul gulls 
sit on tlie fat pipe that .sends water 
south, lolling in tliesun like drugstore 
cowboys on a la/.y Kansas afternoon. 
.And the .Atlantic lies still as an ice 
poixl, with only the reflection of the 
sun-brightened clouds to alter the even 
patina of lilue. 

The Upper Keys have a monopoly 
of the best restaurants along the strip. 
The Olney Inn. in a grove of palms by 
the ocean at Islamorada, is a branch of 
that antique-filled .Marylaml nest so 
coiiliiiiu'd on piuje 77 
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BltNOeD SCOTCH WHISKY • 66 PROOF • GiNERAl WINE AND SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 



Lord (ljd\(M(. (Mir <d’ llir world > ^rojil w In ski os. 

is now (Ml <1 ^'oldoii [M'di'sial — Lm' (dinsinuis 

(rotU no more l/iun Lord Culvert in the re^iilur hotllej 


LORD CALVERT 


BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DIST. CO,. N. Y. C. 



FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN 

continurd from page 74 

well known to Washingtonians. The 
Fern Inn at Islamoraria is run by Fern 
Uutters, who started the place 30 years 
ago and is credited with inventing Key 
lime pie, a di.sh which she has dis- 
patched to President Eisenhower, Ar- 
thur ('lodirey and other statesmen. 

A few minutes to the .south, on pil- 
ings sunk into the gulf, i.s Blueberry 
Hill Key, a restaurant domain of two 
white h<»uses surroutuled by a picket 
fence, connected to I'.S. 1 by a small 
runway, arul e<iuipp4‘d witli a red life 
preserver, presumably f<ir diners who 
come a cropper returning to their cars. 
Dinner is by re.servation only, your re- 
(jUP.st being carried on telephone wires 
strung over the water. 

Of the motels in the vicinity. Holi- 
day House, a smallish place with nine 
units, all air-condilione<l, makes a .spe- 
cialty of taking in fishermen. Filier- 
glass boats are rented guests only) at 
$10 aiid $15 a day, and there is an en- 
closure for swimming. The rate come.s 
to $X.o a week for two, and some units 
have kitchen facilities. There i.s no res- 
taurant at Holiday Hou.se, but the 
Beachcomber ne.xt door dies in steaks 
from (’hicago, charging about $') for 
dinner. In it.s own gustatory interests, 
Holiday House keeps a line of stone- 
crab traps which are tended by guests. 
All catches are promptly inifjounded 
until there is enough for a community 
Btone-crab party. 

.\lso at I.slarnorada, which has 
knighte<l itself the Bonetish Capital of 
the World, is The Islander, a 48-unil 
motel spread over 12 oceamsiclc acres. 
All are air-conditioned, equipped witli 
tub. shower and tiled bath, atnl half 
have kitchenettes. There is a swimming 
pool, restaurant, outdo*)r barl)ecueand 
a dock on the ocean. Hotel room rates 
are .$10 a night until ./an. 20, $13 to 
$lfi through .Marcli 31. 

Marathon, the fishing center of the 
Central Keys, lies al a latitude 37;j 
miles south of (’airo, Egypt, and no 
fro.st within it.s corporate limits is ever 
more widespread tlian couhl be con- 
tained in a frozen (lai(|uiri. Both sides 
of the highway are lined with bait and 
tackle shops. Sample name: Ye Ole 
Feshin’ Hole. Open countpr-and-stot>l 
beaneries .serve breakfast to the motel 
patrons under signs that say “Every 
Day Is Fish Day," “Old FLshermen 
Never Die. They ./ust Smell Tliat 
Way,” and other wheezes. 

Hanley’s put-s up Snapper Delmoni- 
co Saute, with apples, raisins and wliUe 
wine; or a shore dinner of shrimp, conch 


chowder, broiled filet of red snapper, 
fried shrimp, a broiled half lobster, 
green turtle sauteed and Key lime pic, 
all for $4. A hou.se specialty is stone 
crabs, iced, and served with drawn 
butter and mustard sauce. 

The Buccaneer Lodge is about as 
nice a place a.s I could think of to salt 
one’s .self away for the winter. With 
some fiO units, it nestles along the gulf, 
has a salt-water pool, fishing dock, 
aijuarium, tenni.s courts, restaurant 
and bar; charges $8 to $18 a <lay for 
two, depending on the season, plus $2 
if you want to he on the water, Etti- 
ciencies run from $2 to .$4 more. Skij)- 
pers will pick up fishermen at tlie dock, 



MRS. R. G. RAITT nf P<'nn Van, N'.V. look 
114-pounri t!irp{)n on a lighi -ipinning rig. 
guided by Dick Williams of Islumoratla. 


and the going rate is $15 a day for bone- 
fishing, $75 for charter boats. 

Dne of the biggest resorts is the .lack 
Tar Hotel in tin* Keys, operated by a 
chain that has a similar o{)eration in 
Galveston and Injlels in .\slieville, 
Clearwater and Charleston. It has a 
dining room, bar and ci)ffee shop, a 
playground for children, a cabana 
colony and a double-decked swim- 
ming pool tended by Katherine Rawls. 
Like all the resorts in .Marathon, it 
makes a .specialty of fi.sh, keep.s a 
piscatorial counselor «)n hand in the 
tackle shop, and sports an ocean-front 
pier. 

Key West, that crowded little Cu- 
ban-flavored ne.st just 5)11 miles from 
Batista’s outposts, is surrounded by a 


U.S. Naval Station, a Naval seaplane 
base and the airfield where National 
Airlin»'s lands its planes incoming from 
Miami. Jammed on the rest of the is- 
land, which contains the southernmost 
city in the U.S., are the home of Ten- 
nessee William.s: the former home of 
Ernest Hemingway; the onetime hide- 
away of Harry Truman; the onetime 
hideaway of Dwight Eisenhower; 26,- 
433 citizens, one-third of whom .speak 
Spani.sli; the southernmost house in 
the I'.S., and across the street from it, 
the Si)Uthernmo.st Motel, one of 40 in 
town. Besules the Southernmost Mo- 
tel. which has the southernmu.st pool, 
there is the Blue .Marlin Motel, a 
double-decker alTair which sports the 
second southernmost pool. Out near 
the airport is the Key Wp.stpr. which 
has 92 units, charges $17 to $26 for a 
ro<im in winter. i)lu.s a dollar a day ex- 
tra if you want to lovinge on a chaise by 
the side of the pool. Ytm can sit up- 
rigiit in a chair for nothing. 

Tourists al.so like to .see the two Lit- 
tle White Hou.ses where Truman and 
Eiseniu)wer stayed. Both Presidents 
lived on the Naval Station grounds, 
Truman in the small white-shuttered 
home of an admiral, Eisenhower in the 
cottage of a captain. Tours that trun- 
dle past both ht»u.se.s and vi.sit the ships 
and submarines of the naval Ijase de- 
part at 10 u.m. daily except Sundays 
from the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. In memory of the visits of Truman 
and Eisenhower there is an avenue 
named for each. They cross. 

Restaurants in Key West arc by and 
large undistinguished, but I wouldn’t 
miss places like El Anon, a Cul)an ice- 
cream parlor where* the llavters, so help 
me Howarti John.son, an* cantaloupe, 
guava, soursop and tutti-frutti. Ben- 
ny's cafeteria. Benny Fernandez, 
prop., offers steam tables steaming 
with ftrriiz con poUo, p<iiUu. jrork Span- 
isli .style with black beans and piita 
.Vndalusia, which is to .say, pig's feet. 
There is an outdoor garden, with retl, 
white and blue chairs. Ramonin’s on 
Duval St. is too formica-and-tluures- 
cent to l)e (luaint, but the menu, ar- 
ranged tosuit both Cubanoand Conch, 
includes fried turtle steak, fried conch 
steak, broiled yellowlail, shrimp en- 
chiladas and Spanish beati .soup. There 
are guava shells or paste with cream 
chee.se for ik*s.sert, and anybody fat- 
tening up for the swim to Havana can 
order the Cuban sandwich. It includes 
ham. chpe.se, mustard, pickle, roast 
beef, salami, mayonnaise and lettuce 
and tomato. While this frightful amal- 
gam tastes pretty good, the danger of 
lockjaw should be considered. c « o 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HOT STOVE: FEET FIRST 

Sirs: 

Your Hot Stove League program is the 
best thing since the Sox got Nellie Fox for 
Joe Tipton. It is really good to be able to 
reail about trades, even if they are dreams, 
or unworkable, or even illogical at times. 
Being a rabid living-room league-shuffler, I 
have to jump in feet first. 

First, let me tell Edwin S. Mayer (19 th 
Hole, Nov. 26 i that he can’t have Pierce 
for Newcombe. We have to beat the Yan- 
kees too often in our league, and Pierce is 
better at this than Newcombe. However, 
he can have Dropo for Newk, because Big 
Don could platoon nicely with Jackson at 
first base. 

Now, if some of the crummy teams had 
the guts, they could trade their great play- 
ers for enough good players to fill the holes 
and become contenders, more or less. For 
instance, the GiunLs could get Crowe and 
Burgess for Antonelli and plug two holes. 
For W'illie Mays they could probably get 
O’Connell, Bruton, Buhl, Jay and Coving- 
ton or Pendleton. The Giants would then 
have Bruton, Schoendienst, Burgess, Muel- 
ler, Crowe, O’Connell, Spencer and Coving- 
ton to hold out until Brandt, Kirkland and 
White get back from the Army. 

The Cubbies could give Rush for Burgess 
and Davis for Crowe or Thurman, and give 
Banks for Spooner, Gentile, Demeler, Neal 
and Amoros and line up a lot better than 
they do now. 

How about the Senators giving Ramos 
and Sievers for Kubek, Martyn, Turley and 
Richardson or Lumpe. Yost and Courtney 
would bring Lepcio, Throneberry and Norm 
Zauchin from Boston. 

Detroit could probably trade Kuenn and 
Maxwell for McDougald, Skowron, Turley 
and Carey, strengthening first and pitching 
without appreciably weakening short. Ka- 
line, Tuttle and Small play the outfield. 

The Kansas City A's could shrewdly 
move the White Sox closer to the pennant 
by giving Ditmar, Power, Lopez and 
Simpson for Dropo, Rivera, Donovan, Hat- 
field, Battey, Philley, McDonald, Howell, 
Dahlke and Staley. They would have bel- 
ter pitching, gain defensively with Hatfield 
and Rivera, and Dropo would like that left 
field wall. 

Jim Swann 

Notre Dame, Ind. 


HOT STOVE: COOL AND COMING 

Sirs: 

What makes Mr. Taubenheim fl9TH 
Hole, Dec. 3 ' think Cincinnati cares to part 
with either Mes.srs. Bailey or F. Robinson? 
They’re both young and real comers. 

And my boss should be so cool on me as 
Brooklyn is on Newcombe— $30,000 worth. 

As for Mr. Saperstein (19 th Hole, Nov. 
12 1 , I am swapping him for any beat-up 
Giant fan. 

K. T. Meyer 

New York 

HOT STOVE: AMPUTATION 

Sirs: 

Messrs. Saperstein and Mayer in their 
so-called trade.s included Ken Boyer. They 
must be kidiling. I believe Mr. Lane would 
rather part with his left arm. 

Tom Rolf 

St. Louis 

HOT STOVE: MEAT AND POTATOES 

Sirs: 

I wish to advise Mr. Saperstein that this 
Pirate fan would not trade Messrs. Virdon 
and Friend for the whole 1956 Dodger team. 
These two boys are our meat and potatoes, 
and after such a long famine here in Pitts- 
burgh, we will not be likely to give up two 
staple proilucls for a few nuick-energy arti- 
cles from which the vitamin loss is becom- 
ing noticeable. 

Martha Tunstall 

Pittsburgh 

hot STOVE: SEE IT NOW 

Sirs: 

Before reading the elaborate trade inten- 
tions of Messrs. Saperstein and Mayer, I 
thought myself a rare bin! indeed while 
drawing up my own large-scale deals involv- 
ing the Dodgers. But since this trade craze 
appears to be a defense mechanism in gen- 
eral use by Flatbush fans to help us forget 
what u.sually happens every October, who 
am I to fight a trend? See if this player 
scheme doesn’t top everything you have 
heard to date. 

Hodges, Furillo, Craig and Robinson to 
the Giants for Mays and Spencer; Campa- 
nella, Gilliam, Zimmer, Lehman an<) Jack- 
wm to the Pirates for Friend and Thomas; 
Erskinc, Thomas, Spencer and Amoros to 
the Braves for Mathews. 


The awesome Dodger lineup would read 
like this; Fernandez, ss; Neal, 2b; Snider, 
cf; May.s, rf; .Mathews, 3b: Demeter, If; 
Gentile, lb; Ro.sboro, c. 

Frank Creighton 

Fort Polk, La. 

HOT STOVE: ASTOUNDING TRADES 

Sirs: 

I am about to join the growing list of 
self-appointed general managers. 

Here are my astounding trades. The 
Pirates need a catcher and the Phillies need 
inflelriers, so trade Dick Grout, Bob Skin- 
ner, Spook Jacobs and Jack Shepard to the 
Phils for Stan Lopata. The Pirates get a 
good catcher while the Phils get a goi>d 
shortstop, a first baseman with great poten- 
tial (even toward the close of the sea.son 
Bragan still said Skinner was his best hit- 
ter but he couldn’t find a place to play him 
a.s his fielding didn't compare with Long'.s), 
another infiehter and a fair catcher. As the 
Phillie.s have more than once expressed 
vivid interest in Groat and Skinner, it’s 
pos.sible they might have to include another 
player, as, for example, Granny Hamner. 
If this fell through, it's possible the Red- 
legs’ interest in pitching could lead to a 
Vern Law for Smokey Burges.s and Hal 
JelTcoat deal. 

Most will agree I have been general man- 
ager too long. So now, under pres.sure, I 
resign. Though I have probably created 
dUsatisfaction in many areas, my own par- 
ticular wigwam is heated to satisfaction. 

Philip G. Lee 

Owego. N.Y. 

TRACK: A WISE MAN'S VALUES 

Sir.s: 

Thanks for your article on track coach 
Stampil (SI, Nov. 26 '. It comes as a pleas- 
ant surprise to read of such a truly wise 
man. So much has been sentimentally 
spoken and vaguely written about the 
value of sports in character building (in the 
face of much evidence to the contrary) that 
it is amazing that this one article can make 
it again seem plausible. 

Stampfl's formula appears to be simple, 
honest and direct rather than "mysteri- 
ous,” as described in your title, and I believe 
it applie.s to much of life’s race other than 
track events; be genuinely interested in 
the person, encourage him to set high 


MR. CAPER 




by AJAY 
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g<ml.s fiir himwlf, show him iho way, insist 
that h«' aco-pt hi.s own n-sponsihiliiy urui 
watfh him got How bi*ti<T to n-iiT chthlrvn? 
flow Ix'tifr to dovi'lop husinfss subordi- 
nates? How oouM schools follow a h«-tter 
policy? 

I lin<l it easy to Ik-H'-vp tliat this type of 
coachitiK will have a long-term etfect on the 
ohiiracier and happiness of Hewson, Han- 
nister and the others, which will far i-xrced 
the glory of running a fast mile. 

h’HANK CaM-K-VOKH 

IVnsacola. h'la. 

SCOREBOARD: THE VARC TROPHY 

Sirs: 

It's always good to. see the girls in St'imrs 
ll.i.fSTRATKK, iiut. for tile record, and to 
give proper credit to one of golf's greatest 



PATTY eCRC 


competitors, I would like to correct SfOKK- 
BdARP's Nov. 2t) report that .Marlene 
Hauer Ifaggc took "the Vare trophy for 
lowest average <74.57 1 for the second year." 
That average and that trophy belong to 
I’atly Berg, this year and hist year. Mar- 
lene led the women golfers in money win- 
nings, but trailed I’atty with a 74.74 aver- 
age in competition. 

Lots HaYHI RST 
Wilson Sporting Clooiis Co. 

Chicago 

HOTBOX: THE BEST OF THEM ALL 

Sir.s: 

Jim Lee Howell is quoted in Hotrox (SI, 
Dec. ;|i as saying that John .Melius was 
"mis-sed” hy the experts who .select .\ll- 
.\merica grid teams. 

L'nless my memory is playing tricks. Mel- 
ius dill make at least one .\11-Amerira Icum, 
and that was the one I consider to have 
been thebi'st of them all. I refer to the hon- 
ored 1] chosen by the now-<lefun<-t New 
York .Siui. 

The .S’mh was almost uncanny in select- 
ing college players who eventually made 
gootl in pro hall. .Many of its .selectees failed 
to make even honorable mention on some 
of the better-known and more-publicized 
All-.America groups. 

Out.standing example i.s probably the 
case of Clyde (Bulldogt Turner of Hurdin- 
Simmons College. In his .senior year, he was 
the Sail’s All-.America center. I don't bi- 
Vieve he was mentioned on any other na- 
tional ".All" team. But, as student.s of foot- 
ball kno\v, he went on to be one of the great- 
est centers (Chicago Bears) in pro foolhall. 

Another year— I believe it was about 
1937 — the Sun violated all "rule.s" for .All- 


.America selections by nominating two back- 
field men from (he same college li'am. They 
were John Meek and Sam Chapman, quar- 
terbark and halfback, respectively, at the 
Cniversity of California. Chapman made 
.several "Alls," but .Meek was something of 
a darkhorse. The point I make here b that 
the Sun sought thi* best men for each posi- 
tion and did not permit the taboo of pick- 
ing two men from the sante squad lo alter 
its thinking. 

Boh Ji ei’K 

West Knglewood, N.J. 

TV FOOTBALL: IT LIVES. IT MOVES. IT TALKS 

.Sirs: 

1 was astounded to find that nowhere 
in your painstakingly detaileil report 
ml bigtiine college football and its cov- 
erage (SI, Nov. 2l)i was the word "news- 
reel" mi-ntioneil. 

\’ou showed reporters, still photogra- 
phers, television technicians— not a single 
new.sreel man. The one "cameraman" who 
(lid appear in your press box drawing might 
he shooting for almost anyone— one of thi* 
schools, the conference, a TV show or theat- 
rical .subject. 

Of course, we should be used to this sort 
of thing. The prc.ss has always turnetl it.s 
back to us. We're .still in busine.ss, though. 
Scorned by haughty newspapermen, el- 
bowed by jostling mobs of still photogra- 
phers bellowing their time-honored cry 
("Stills first!"', disdained isob!' by your 
august publication, we continue to bring 
the nation and the world the only living, 
moving, talking news document there i.s. 

The newsreels will be around for a while. 

Tom .Mr.MoKROW 
Sports Kditor 
Movietone News 

New York 

• .And we for one are glad of it. How- 
ever, any good Movietone cameraman 
should have roijognized .Artist Kauf- 
man’s rendition of 3.A-mm. newsre**! 
sound equipment. — ED. 


DUMMY AND CONNIE IN BUFFALO 

Sirs: 

I was much inlerested in your story on 
Paul Helms (SI, Nov. 19 . but would like to 
point out one error. Helms's uncle, "Dum- 
my” Hoy, Is not 91 years old but 94. Ho 
was horn May 23. LS()2. and i.s believed to 
be the oldest ex-major league ballplayer. 

I am enclosing a picture of the 1.S90 
Bullalo Players' League Club on which Hoy 


TV FOOTBALL: MISSING CHARACTER 

Sirs: 

We enjoyisl your fine article (;rcfdf,‘d 
SfiD/r im Enrih. In your ciisl of characters 
you have five olficials. Imt in your kickolT 
picture we think you have omitted the 
Itack judge. Shouldn'i he be following the 
kicking team up the field? 

Dick Kphank 
Davk Ki hank 

Dos KfllANK 

Indi.'inapolis 

• The buck judge hud moved off 
Spouts Ii.i.lstkatkd’s page to rtdrieve 
his dropped whistle. — EL). 

FOOTBALL: DROLL? 

.Sirs: 

Old .Mountain Boy Hickman has never 
been more droll than when deudpanning 
A'ale into his “Kleven Best." .A modicum of 
explanation is calleri for. Was it the narrow 
win over mighty Connecticut, or the h(*roic 
los-s to those Colgate gorillas that coppi*d 
the honors? 

Others, more callow, will perhaps protest 
the exclusion of any one of 61)0 teams, from 
.Michigan to k'enger High, which were 
stronger in football, but weaker in Ivy. D-t 
me merely mention the pick-up touch learn 
at St. John’s of .Annapolis. 

In line with your rock-ribbed tradition, 
why waste time with the draft of a few un- 
couth coal miners' sons into professional 
ball? Why not devote the space to the draft 
of the entire Harvard varsity into the State 
Department? Let's have more articles on 
ping-pong and iruflle rooting. Why not a 
change of name to .something like Kndiuv- 
i»ar .Arislorrntir? 

Ronai.u Clynoh 

Seattle 

• The editors go along with Hickman 
in believing Yale to be one of the best 
teams in the country aiul consider it 
indeed a pity that they could not meet 
Michigan or Fcnger High. — ED. 


was the center fielderanci Connie .Mack wiui 
the catcher. .Although this team fini.sh(-<l in 
eighth place, 19 games out of seventh, it 
had the distinction of boasting three men 
who were to be nonagenarians, .Mack lived 
to be 9.3 and Jim • Deacon While was just a 
few months short of 92 when he pa-ssed 
away in 1939. 

Joseph .M. Ovekkield 

Kenmore, N.A’. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



THAYER S. OLDS 


Brigadier General Olds, the man who commands the 
26th Air Division, responsible for the air defense of 
some 44 million Americans in nine eastern states, finds 
relaxation from that burden in his sports car. ‘‘Checked 
out” in the fastest operational fighter plane in the 
country, the delta-wing Convair F-102A interceptor, 
the general currently uses an Austin-Healey 100 as 
his earthbound vehicle for off-duty hours. When time 
allows, he drives in rallies, often with his son Jack, a 
student in Newport’s Naval Officer Candidate School, 
as navigator and relief driver. Sports car enthusiasm 
is a family affair for the Oldses, since both the general’s 
wife and daughter share the interest, a bug caught 
four years ago when they were stationed in Georgia. 


EDNA GARDNER WHYTE 

A sporting pilot who has flown more than half of her 
life, Mrs. Whyte at 53 holds 27 trophies for feats in 
the air ranging from acrobatics to spot landings. She 
won the 1953 Women’s International Air Race, holds 
eight pilot ratings, including helicopter. When not in 
the air Mrs. Wljyte has served as a Navy nurse and in 
World War II was nurse in an Army general hospital 
in the Philippines. At present a flight instructor in 
Fort Worth and married to a flight instructor, she has 
taught over 350 youngsters, including her daughter, to 
fly during her career. This airborne lady is currently 
planning to compete in the Women's International Air 
Race from Corpus Christi, Texas to Havana next year. 
“My ambition,” she says, ‘‘is to fly until I am 100.” 
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The leatherman predicts this heavy plain-toe style 
will take the country by storm 


'tHe Pedwin 



1095 


The winter winner! Rich 
cordo-brown to take and hold 
a glowing shine. Plain toe, 
your favorite style. 
Extra-thick sole, 
extended and 
topped with a 
high storm welt. 

Pedwin 
Division, 
Brown Shoe 
Company, 
St. Louis. 


YOUNG IDEAS IN SHOES 



